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Editorial 

This  issue  of  Regional  Policy  and  Practice 
comprises  of  a  number  of  different  topics  all  ot 
which  contribute  to  the  fabric  of  information  on 
regional  development  in  contemporary 
Australia. 

Fiona  Weigall  discusses  one  region’s  approach 
to  enhancing  its  economy  by  developing  new 
industries  in  mariculture.  Unquestionably  this 
type  of  activity  has  great  potential  tor  Australia 
given  our  relatively  pristine  coastal 
environment.  The  projects  in  West  Australia 
will  help  to  shape  the  future  activities  in  other 
states  in  this  area  particularly  with  respect  to 
strategic  planning  to  protect  these  emerging 
industries  and  the  environment  in  which  they 
occur. 

A  paper  presented  to  the  ANZRSA  Conference 
at  Armidale  in  1993  by  John  Sanzone  follows. 
John  discusses  the  pitfalls  of  economic 
development  in  the  United  States  and  builds  a 
case  for  ensuring  that  we  don't  make  the  same 
mistakes  here  in  Australia.  Many  parallels 
between  our  two  countries  are  evident  and  our 
practitioners  and  policy  makers  should  be  aware 
of  the  realities  of  economic  development  and  the 
need  to  be  cognisant  of  the  emerging  paradigms 
which  provide  the  opportunity  to  plan  for  and 
shape  our  economic,  environmental  and  societal 
future. 

Helen  Monks  provides  us  with  some  solid 
information  and  analysis  of  the  interaction  of 
government  funders  and  management  in 
regional  development  organisations.  One  thing 
is  clear,  we  certainly  have  a  variety  of  regional 
economic  development  organisations  around  the 
country  all  established  and  resourced  in 
different  ways. 

In  some  states  the  REDOs  are  established  by 
governments  whilst  in  others  they  have 
developed  as  a  result  of  local  action.  Several  of 
our  commentators  question  whether  many  of 
these  organisations  have  developed  a  vision  and 
strategic  plan  for  the  future.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  many  of  them  have 
established  performance  indicators  for  their 
activities  and  indeed  whether  many  of  them 
critically  evaluate  their  performance  and 
outcomes  either  on  a  regular  basis  or  at  all. 

It  is  also  clear  that  apart  from  South  Australia 
none  of  the  REDOs  has  an  advocacy  group  to 
support  their  activities  and  to  assist  in  policy 
development. 


Frank  Hurley’s  dissertation  on  the  Issue 
Attention  Cycle  and  Regional  Development’  is 
both  fascinating  and  thought  provoking.  It 
would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  Commonwealth's 
agenda  under  Working  Nation  as  ephemeral  but 
if  the  developments  in  South  Australia  are 
anything  to  go  on  my  belief  is  that  with 
leadership  at  the  local  level  regions  stand  a  real 
chance  of  influencing  policy  development  at  the 
federal  level  in  the  years  to  come.  South 
Australia  at  both  state  and  local  government 
level  has  taken  the  view  that  the  development  of 
strategic  plans  across  broader  regions  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  state  and 
federal  resources. 

A  number  of  commentators  referred  to  in  Frank 
Hurley’s  text  paint  a  picture  of  limited 
competence  in  relation  to  the  activities  of 
regional  development  organisations,  but  time 
has  moved  on  and  I  would  be  surprised  if  many 
of  those  organisations  have  not  yet  developed  a 
vision  which  fails  to  be  cognisant  of  the  ‘big 
picture’  either  in  terms  of  the  national  agenda  or 
indeed  the  international  agenda. 

It  is  true  however  that  much  has  to  be  done  to 
excite  academia,  the  bureaucracy  and  the  media 
in  relation  to  regional  development.  This 
requires  a  commitment  from  society  as  a  whole 
to  the  notion  that  a  quality  environment  and  a 
competitive  nation  in  which  all  people  can  share 
in  the  nation’s  resources  can  only  be  achieved 
by  local  vision,  strategic  planning  and  local 
action. 

There  are  parallels  between  Frank  Hurley's 
article  and  that  by  Liam  Ryan  which  discusses 
the  Goss  Government's  approach  to  regional 
development  in  Queensland  in  recent  years. 
Despite  electoral  policies  advocating  regional 
development  policy,  there  is  little  evidence  of  a 
strategic  regional  planning  approach.  Ryan 
concludes  that  the  policy  process  is  more  akin 
to  conservative  incrementalism  that  makes  a 
virtue  of  muddling  through. 

Finally  Des  Mundy  discusses  ‘Regional 
Development  -  An  Implementation  Framework' 
a  document  which  has  been  developed  in  South 
Australia  to  address  both  the  State's  Regional 
Development  Strategic  Planning  Exercise  and 
the  Commonwealth's  initiatives  under 
‘Working  Nation'. 

This  approach  in  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  incorporating  the  principles  of  Integrated 
Focal  Area  Planning  (ILAP)  has  proved  to  be 
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immensely  successful.  The  approach  has 
Cabinet  endorsement  at  the  state  level  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth  through 
DEET  and  DHARD. 

In  terms  of  implementation  a  Regional 
Consultative  Group  (RCG)  has  been 
established  in  the  north  and  west  of  South 
Australia  incorporating  the  entire  area  of  Eyre 
Peninsula  including  all  of  the  unincorporated 
area  to  the  West  Australian  Border,  and 
including  the  Northern  Spencer  Gulf  Cities  and 
all  of  the  unincorporated  area  to  the  Northern 
Territory  Border.  It  is  likely  also  that  this  RCG 
will  incorporate  Yorke  Peninsula  as  well.  In 
terms  of  area  the  RCG  will  cover  three  quarters 
of  the  state. 

The  other  RCG  which  has  been  recently 
established  is  in  the  South  East  of  South 
Australia  where  the  RCG  includes  the  12 
Councils  in  the  South  East  Local  Government 
Association  (SELGA)  including  the  South  East 
economic  Development  Board  (SEED)  and  1 1 
Councils  and  7  Regional  Economic 
Development  Organisations  in  Western 
Victoria. 

Two  other  RCGs  are  in  the  process  of 
establishment  and  will  cover  the  rest  of  rural 
South  Australia.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Adelaide  the  process  of  establishing  2-3  RCGs 
is  ongoing. 

Des  Mundy 

7th  December  1994 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
MARICULTURE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
JURIEN  BAY  AREA 

Fiona  Weigall 

Wheatbelt  Development  Commission, 
Western  Australia 

Western  Australia  is  no  stranger  to  fresh  water 
aquaculture,  with  Trout,  Yabbies,  and  Marron 
being  grown  throughout  the  state  for  many 
years  on  both  a  commercial  and  hobby  basis. 

However  mariculture  (aquaculture  conducted  in 
a  marine  environments)  is  a  new  industry  to  the 
coast  of  Western  Australia.  Considering  that  the 
state's  long  unpolluted  coastline  lends  itself 
favourably  to  the  growth  of  a  wide  variety,  of 
fish  and  shellfish,  it  is  surprising  that  to  date 
little  use  has  been  made  of  this  resource  other 
than  for  wild  capture  fishing. 

The  Shire  of  Dandaragan,  situated  in  the  Central 
Coast  area  of  the  Wheatbelt  region  (and 
particularly  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Jurien)  is  at  the  heart  of  a  developing 
aquaculture  industry.  Indeed  Jurien  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  very  few  areas  in 
Australia  simultaneously  developing  both  a 
fresh  water,  inland  aquaculture  industry 
(marron)  and  a  marine  based  industry  (marine 
finfish  and  mussels). 

This  paper  will  concentrate  on  the  Mariculture 
developments  around  Jurien,  making  particular 
reference  to  the  process  used  to  develop  a 
sustainable  industry. 

HISTORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
ALONG  THE  CENTRAL  COAST 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  some  seemingly 
unrelated  events  initiated  the  beginning  of  the 
Central  Coast's  fledging  Mariculture  industry. 
A  group  of  Taiwanese  investors,  believing  that 
the  WA  coast  contained  huge  quantities  of 
Snapper,  began  commercial  fishing  operations 
off  this  coast. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  fish  quantities 
had  been  grossly  over  estimated  and  the  venture 
was  abandoned.  However  within  this  time 
frame  the  Taiwanese  were  able  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  WA  coast  for 
mariculture.  The  Taiwanese  thus  began 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  facilitating 
mariculture  developments  within  the  state. 
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Stemming  from  this  Taiwanese  discovery,  a 
Iaiwanese  backed  company  submitted  a 
proposal  for  t he  development  of  a  mariculture 
industry  within  the  Hensen  Head  area  ot 
Cervantes.  This  proposal  was  rejected  as  it 
planned  to  grow  an  introduced  marine  species. 

Fremantle  TAFE’s  research  and  development 
facility  located  at  Fleet  Street  then  undertook  to 
catch  local  wild  marine  species  of  broodstock 
and  breed  them  in  a  controlled  environment. 
This  was  the  first  tangible  evidence  of  the 
industry’s  development. 

Concurrently,  private  entrepreneurs  began 
constructing  test  lines  for  the  growth  ot 
Mussels  in  waters  off  Cervantes.  This 
development  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
preliminary  trials  stage,  however  Mussels  were 
commercially  developed  at  a  later  stage  within 
the  Shire. 

In  1990  a  joint  venture  between  the  Fremantle 
College  of  TAFE  and  Cervantes  citizens  began, 
to  develop  a  grow-out  industry  off  the 
Cervantes  coastline.  By  September  1991  this 
concept  had  developed  to  the  stage  that  two 
circular  sea  cages  were  moored  off  the  shore. 
These  cages  remained  unstocked  until  February 
1992,  when  one  was  stocked  with  local  wild 
capture  species.  In  January  1993  the  first  TAFE 
grown  fingerlings  were  placed  in  these  cages, 
where  they  are  still  growing  today. 


As  would  be  expected  with  the 
development  of  any  new  industry, 
the  planning  of  this  industry 
|  mariculture]  was  initially  very 
ad  hoc  and  reactive. 


Meanwhile  another  private  entrepreneur  was 
progressing  the  development  of  grow-out 
facilities  south  of  Jurien.  A  pilot  licence  has 
been  obtained,  for  this  project  and  the 
unstocked  cages  have  been  in  the  water  for  a 
little  over  a  month,  waiting  for  WAFAC  (WA 
Fishing  and  Aquaculture  Centre  )  to  supply 
Snapper  fingerlings. 

this  project  stimulated  considerable  interest 
from  members  of  the  Jurien  community,  with  a 
company  known  as  the  Jurien  Fish  Farmers  Pty 
Ltd  being  formed  to  collectively  progress  the 
development  of  a  grow-out  industry  in  Jurien. 


During  the  Later  stages  of  1992  a  company 
known  as  Mid  West  Hatcheries  began 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
commercial  hatchery  for  the  production  of 
Snapper  within  Cervantes.  Upon  further 
consideration,  this  company  recognised  that 
Jurien,  with  its  modern  Boat  Harbour  and 
associated  infrastructure,  was  a  comparatively 
better  location.  Thus  the  proposed  location  was 
changed  to  Jurien  and  the  development 
progressed. 

To  date  all  of  the  necessary  approvals  have  been 
sought  for  the  development  of  this  hatchery  and 
an  investment  prospectus  has  been  released. 
Once  financing  is  finalised,  the  company  hopes 
to  be  operational  by  late  1994.  It  was  also 
during  1992  that  the  feasibility  of  growing 
mussels  within  the  region  was  once  again 
investigated.  With  the  resulting  outcome  of 
mussel  lines  being  established  in  a  marine  area 
adjacent  to  the  Jurien  townsite. 

As  would  be  expected  with  the  development  of 
any  new  industry,  the  planning  of  this  industry 
was  initially  very  ad  hoc  and  reactive.  One  of 
the  major  problems  with  the  development  of 
such  a  novel  industry  has  been  with  regard  to 
licensing  and  regulatory  issues  -  ones  that  are 
now  being  addressed  by  a  variety  of 
departments  and  agencies. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRY 
WITHIN  THE  SHIRE 

Aquaculture  has  progressed  within  the  Shire  of 
Dandaragan  to  the  stage  that  the  Jurien  Fish 
Farmers  Pty  Ltd  have  their  first  set  of  cages  in 
the  water  and  are  expecting  the  first  delivery  of 
fingerlings  for  grow  out  within  the  next  two 
months.  The  Mussel  farm  located  in  Jurien  bay 
also  has  lines  of  product  in  the  water  and  is 
optimistic  about  the  potential  of  this  venture. 

The  Snapper  hatchery  proposed  for  Jurien  is 
currently  finalising  its  financing  arrangements 
and  will  shortly  begin  undertaking  site  works 
and  the  physical  development  of  the  location 
(on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jurien  boat 
Harbour).  Negotiations  have  also  beer, 
undertaken  with  WAFAC  to  supply  the 
hatchery  with  its  first  source  of  broodstock. 

The  WA  Fishing  end  Aquaculture  Centre  is 
itself  preparing  to  locate  sea  cages  within  Jurien 
Bay.  These  cages  would  be  used  for  research 
and  development  purposes  only.  One  of  the 
Centre’s  roles  is  to  assist  industry,  as  such 
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there  is  a  requirement  for  them  to  conduct 
ongoing  research  into  the  specific  conditions 
and  requirements  of  mariculture  within  Jurien 
Bay.  Such  research  needs  to  be  supported  by 
the  commercial  industry  and  is  of  course  reliant 
on  the  continued  development  of  such  an 
industry. 

With  the  development  of  any  industry  comes 
the  demand  for  a  skilled  work  force  and  such  is 
the  case  with  aquaculture  within  the  Shire  of 
Dandaragan.  Already  some  short  aquaculture 
related  courses  have  been  conducted  in  Jurien 
and  it  is  predicted  that  many  more  such  courses 
will  be  conducted  in  the  future. 

It  is  essential  for  the  sustainability  of  the 
industry  that  aquaculture  development  within 
the  Shire  of  Dandaragan  is  correctly  planned  for 
and  progressed  in  a  systematic  fashion.  There  is 
a  need  for  the  Shire  to  formulate  strict 
guidelines  for  the  land  based  aspects  of  this 
industry  and  encourage  the  agencies  responsible 
for  the  water  based  requirements  of  the  industry 
to  do  likewise. 


Ad-hoc  developments  may 
achieve  quicker  results  in  the 
short  term  but  may  also  allow  for 
mistakes  which  will  ultimately 
destroy  the  industry. 


To  this  end  the  Shire  has  recently  obtained 
funding  through  a  Commonwealth 
'Strengthening  Local  Economic  Capacity'  grant 
to  produce  an  Aquaculture  Planning  Strategy 
for  the  Shire.  This  strategy  will  address 
environmental,  socio-economic  and 
organisational/management  issues  relating  to 
both  the  marine  and  terrestrial  environments. 
The  strategy  will  be  a  'demonstration  project', 
meaning  that  it  will  identify  the  process  needing 
to  be  undertaken  when  developing  an 
aquaculture  strategy  and  thus  will  be  applicable 
to  other  areas  wishing  to  develop  a  similar 
industry. 

Planning  has  been  an  important  factor  to  the 
development  of  the  Central  Coast’s  mariculture 
and  aquaculture  industries.  Though  to  date  there 
has  been  little  physical  evidence  of  these 
industries  development,  considerable  effort  has 
gone  into  the  planning  for  such  development. 
Thus  when  development  does  occur  it  will  not 
be  ad-hoc  and  should  occur  in  an  orderly, 
sustainable  fashion. 


POTENTIAL  FOR  GROWTH 

With  its’  pristine  protected  waters  and  basic 
infrastructure  (which  includes  a  multi-million 
dollar  boat  harbour,  fish  processing  facilities 
and  a  multitude  of  other  marine  services  ), 
Jurien  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal  location  for  the 
development  of  temperate  water  mariculture. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  so  many  private  investors 
have  recognised  this  potential  and  are  currently 
developing  within  Jurien  speaks  for  itself. 

Without  the  correct  blend  of  natural  resources 
complimented  by  a  compatible  infrastructure, 
any  attempt  at  developing  an  industry  such  as 
this  would  be  futile.  The  fact  that  Jurien  is  just 
entering  its  period  of  rapid  growth  is  also  to  the 
advantage  of  the  aquaculture  industry,  for  it 
ensures  that,  as  the  town  and  region's 
infrastructures  are  developed,  they  can  be  done 
so  to  accommodate  the  aquaculture  industry's 
requirements.  This  is  more  desirable  than  trying 
to  adapt  existing  facilities  and  services. 

Though  this  strict  planning  may  initially  slow 
the  development  of  the  industry  it  will  ensure  its 
longevity.  Ad-hoc  developments  may  achieve 
quicker  results  in  the  short  term  but  may  also 
allow  for  mistakes  which  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  industry.  Providing  this  prior  planning  is 
attended  to  there  is  great  potential  for  the 
development  of  both  fresh  water  and  marine 
based  aquaculture  within  the  region. 

Not  only  does  Jurien  present  potential  for  the 
production  and  growth  of  fish  products,  there  is 
equal  potential  for  the  development  of  down 
stream  industries  such  as  processing,  sea  cage 
making,  feed  production  and  the  development 
of  by-products.  Jurien's  proximity  to  both 
Perth  and  Geraldton  via  excellent  road  networks 
ensures  the  town's  access  to  intrastate, 
interstate  and  international  markets.  Vertical 
expansion  is  currently  being,  investigated  by 
some  of  those  individuals  initially  involved  with 
the  grow  out  industry. 

Likewise,  WAFAC  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dept  of  Agriculture  and  a  private  consultant  are 
currently  investigating  the  potential  and 
economic  viability  of  grain  based  fish  feeds  as  a 
replacement  for  fish  meal  or  trash  fish.  Such  a 
feed  source  would  have  positive  ramifications 
for  the  wider  Wheatbelt  region  and  is  a  good 
example  of  the  multiplier  effects  associated  with 
the  development  of  this  new  industry. 

Combined  with  the  region's  other  natural 
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amactions  anil  Mediterranean  climate, 
aquaculture  also  presents  the  area  with  some 
exciting  tourism  opportunities.  Again  the 
region  s  location  and  road  network  system  will 
allow  tor  lull  exploitation  ot  this  market.  It 
appears  that  Jurien  is  to  attract  the  state’s  only 
commercial  finfish  hatchery,  which  is  in  fact  the 
only  hatchery  of  this  kind  within  Australia. 
Such  a  hatchery  within  the  Shire  will  do  much 
to  enhance  the  status  and  potential  of 
mariculture  within  the  Shire  of  Dandaragan.  It 
will  also  present  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
Shire  in  terms  of  employment,  downstream 
industries,  tourism  opportunities  and  the 
attraction  of  both  R  &  D  and  E  &  T  services  to 
the  region. 

The  fact  that  the  Shire  has  both  fresh  water  and 
marine  aquaculture  industries  developing  within 
its  boundaries  is  to  its  advantage.  The  two 
industries  can  compliment  each  other  and  can 
combine  to  access  resources  such  as  R  &  D  and 
E  &  T  services.  There  is  also  the  potential  to 
form  co-operatives  for  the  production  of  feed 
and  equipment  for  both  industries.  The 
presence  of  two  forms  of  aquaculture  could  also 
help  progress  the  acquisition  of  an 
aquatechnology  park  within  the  Shire. 

ROLE  OF  THE  WHEATBELT 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Part  of  the  Wheatbelt  Development 
Commission's  (WDC)  charter  is  to  broaden  the 
economic  base  of  the  region,  as  such  it  involves 
itself  with  the  facilitation  and  support  of  new 
and  emerging  industries.  The  WDC's 
association  with  the  aquaculture  industry  has 
been  particularly  strong  and  consistent,  as  we 
recognise  the  potential  of  this  industry. 

The  Central  Coast's  economy  is  based  primarily 
around  Rock  Lobster  fishing  and  associated 
industries,  which  while  lucrative,  are  seasonally 
based.  Thus  the  area  is  fraught  with  population 
fluctuations  and  seasonal  unemployment,  which 
arc  an  impediment  to  the  region's  development. 
Aquaculture  has  the  potential  to  provide  this 
community  with  a  stable,  static  industry  with 
significant  employment  and  downstream 
opportunities. 

The  WDC  has  acted  as  a  facilitator,  supporting 
industry  groups  to  establish  themselves  and 
commissioning  many  of  the  pre-feasibility 
studies  necessary  for  the  smooth  progression  of 
this  emerging  industry.  To  create  some  initial 
direction  for  the  industry,  the  WDC 
commissioned  WAEAC  to  prepare  a  document 


entitled  Development  of  a  Marine  I  ‘infish  Sea 
Cage  Culture  Industry  in  the  Jurien  Region \ 
The  main  aim  of  this  document  was  to  define 
the  framework  necessary  for  the  development 
of  commercial  cultures  of  marine  finfish  in  sea 
cages  in  the  Jurien  region.  The  document 
identified  the  key  areas  in  need  of  addressing  to 
establish  the  industry  and  further  broke  these 
down  into  objectives,  strategies,  tasks  and  sub¬ 
tasks.  I  he  document  concluded  by  attempting 
to  identify  who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  each  objective,  the  costs 
involved  and  the  priority  the  objective  should  be 
given. 

From  here  the  WDC  aided  interested  parties 
form  the  Jurien  Fish  Farmers  Pty  Ltd,  through 
the  provision  of  secretariat  services,  technical 
advice  and  liaisons  with  relevant  departments 
and  authorities.  Once  established,  the  WDC 
also  assisted  the  industry  with  the  procurement 
of  the  necessary  licences  and  permission  to 
further  the  industry. 

The  WDC  has  acted  as  a 
facilitator,  supporting  industry 
groups  to  establish  themselves 
and  commissioning  many  of  the 
pre-feasibility  studies  necessary 
for  the  smooth  progression  of 
this  emerging  industry. 


One  of  the  most  significant  tasks  of  this 
developmental  stage  was  the  commissioning  of 
a  'Management  Plan  for  the  Development  of  a 
Marine  Finfish  Sea  Cage  culture  Industry  in  the 
Jurien  Region'.  This  document  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  obtaining  of  licences 
through  the  Inter  Departmental  Committee  for 
Aquaculture  (IDCA).  This  plan 
comprehensively  addressed: 

•  Cage  designs  and  sizes  of  cage  designs  to  be 
used; 

•  Restrictions  on  licences  to  be  issued  during 
the  developmental  phase  of  the  industry; 

•  Staged  development  of  the  cage  culture 
industry; 

•  Stocking  of  cages; 

•  Feeding  of  the  marine  finfish  in  the  cages; 

•  Disease  prevention  and  control; 

•  Environmental  monitoring;  and 

•  Production  monitoring. 

One  of  the  major  issues  identified  in  both  the 
above  mentioned  documents  was  the  need  for 
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environmental  monitoring.  The  Jurien  Bay  area 
is  a  high  energy  coastline  of  a  pristine  nature, 
used  by  recreational  and  rock  lobster  fishermen. 
It  was  therefore  important  to  the  sustainability 
of  the  new  mariculture  industry  that  the  sea 
cages  were  correctly  placed,  stocked  and 
managed  to  have  minimal  effect  on  the 
environment. 


...the  WDC  is  now  assisting  with 
the  facilitation  and  sourcing  of 
funds  to  develop  grain  based  fish 
feeds... 


The  WDC  has  thus  been  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  of  WA  to 
develop  a  document  making  'Recommendations 
for  Environmental  Monitoring  of  the  Jurien  Bay 
Marine  Finfish  Sea  Cage  Culture  Industry, 
Western  Australia'.  This  document  is  still  in 
draft  format  pending  acceptance  by  the  Jurien 
Fish  Farmers  Pty  Ltd.  The  WDC  has  also 
applied  for  a  Collaborative  Research  Grant  with 
University  of  WA  and  the  Jurien  Fish  Farmers 
Pty  Ftd  to  develop  a  decision  making  system 
for  site  selection  and  environmental 
management  of  an  emergent  sea  cage  finfish 
industry  at  Jurien  Bay,  Western  Australia. 

Finally,  the  WDC  is  now  assisting  with  the 
facilitation  and  sourcing  of  funds  to  develop 
grain  based  fish  feeds  as  an  alternative  to  fish 
meal  and  trash  fish.  The  research  for  this 
project  is  being  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  WAFAC  and  a 
private  consultant.  A  project  which  has  the 
potential  to  create  new  markets  for  locally 
grown  grains,  as  well  as  enhancing  the  viability 
of  the  new  mariculture  industry. 

The  WDC's  only  other  involvement  with  the 
continued  development  of  a  mariculture 
industry  at  this  point  in  time,  is  as  a  part  of  the 
core  working  group  advising  the  consultant 
preparing  the  Aquacultural  Planning  Strategy 
for  the  Shire  of  Dandaragan. 

The  development  of  a  mariculture  industry 
within  Western  Australia,  has  given  regional 
development  bodies  such  as  the  Wheatbelt 
Development  Commission  the  somewhat 
unique  opportunity  of  involving  themselves  in 
the  planning  of  regional  policies  and  practices 
for  a  emerging  primary  industry. 


THE  INTERACTION  OF 
GOVERNMENT  FUNDERS  AND 
MANAGEMENT  IN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ORGANISATIONS 

Helen  Monks 

Gosford  City  Council,  NSW 

In  examining  the  topic  of  interaction  between 
government  funders  and  management  in 
Australian  regional  development  organisations, 
my  intention  at  this  stage  is  to  raise  some 
relevant  yet  new  issues.  In  a  year  some  tentative 
recommendations  may  have  been  formulated  to 
address  those  issues. 

The  focus  in  this  paper  is  on  economic 
development  in  non-metropolitan  Australia. 
"Government  funders"  refers  state  and  federal 
government,  rather  than  local  government,  who 
are  considered  as  local  stakeholders.  This  paper 
focuses  on  the  structures  involved  in  regional 
development,  and  some  interactions  between 
them.  It  examines  in  order  regional 
development  organisations,  or  RDOs,  and  their 
management,  then  government  and  its  role  in 
regional  economic  development  and  RDO 
structures. 

The  picture  presented  has  been  created  from  a 
variety  of  sources  -  from  work  as  a  regional 
development  practitioner  in  northern  N.S.W. 
for  most  of  the  last  decade,  from  sharing 
through  conferences  and  exchanges  of  papers 
with  other  practitioners,  and  now  from  a  formal 
research  program  which  started  with  a  review 
of  the  literature  of  development  programs 
overseas,  of  organisation  theory,  of  public 
sector,  business  and  non-profit  sector 
management,  of  the  activities  of  RDOs  in 
Australia  and  is  continuing  through 
documentation  of  case  studies  of  RDOs  in 
Eastern  Australia.  To  allow  comparisons,  the 
RDOs  being  studied  are  a  mix  of  central 
government  funded  organisations  (one  is  a 
NSW  Regional  Development  Board)  and  of 
community-funded  organisations.  All  relate 
stories  that  confirm  the  management  and 
development  literature  here  and  overseas. 

The  wealth  of  literature  on  overseas  and 
national  development  programs  highlights  the 
interactions  between  funders  of  development 
and  recipients  -  recipient  yet  intermediary 
organisations  as  well  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
programs  themselves.  Particularly  with  the 
passage  of  time,  relations  between  funder  and 
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iccipient  change,  as  with  any  organisations 
evolution.  In  the  case  of  development 
programs,  the  changes  range  from  the  overt  to 
covert  in  method  and  acceptable  to  corrupting  in 
intent  and  outcome. 

Writing  in  1977,  Lissner,  like  many  others 
since  then,  noted  that  some  effects  on  non¬ 
government  organisations  which  accept  funds 
for  development  programs  are: 

•  a  conflict  between  the  funder  and  the 
organisations  mission,  its  objectives,  its 
priorities,  and/or  its  beneficiaries'  interests 

•  an  imbalance  in  the  organisation's  programs, 
due  to  the  size  or  restrictions  of  government 
grants 

•  a  changed  organisational  style  so  that  it  is 
more  acceptable  to  funders 

•  a  softening  of  the  advocacy  role 

•  a  decline  in  the  relationship  with  traditional 
(private  and  local)  funders,  because 
government  funds  are  easier  to  secure 

MANAGEMENT  FACTORS  IN 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANISATIONS 

To  set  an  RDO  in  its  management  theory 
context,  it  helps  to  see  it  as  a  non-profit 
organisation,  similar  to  some  private  schools, 
welfare,  community,  cultural  and  special 
interest  groups  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  RSPCA, 
Girl  Guides,  Musica  Viva,  Greenpeace  and 
Amnesty  International.  The  management 
characteristics  of  RDOs  are  similar  to  a 
voluntary  Board  or  committee:  small  staff 
numbers  with  varying  professional 
backgrounds,  limited  and  insecure  funding  with 
few  options  to  increase  that  income,  and  a 
character  that  is  neither  like  government  nor 
business.  In  addition,  they  have  a  large,  public- 
spirited  task  which  the  private  sector  would 
never  undertake  on  its  own. 


Loo  heavy  an  emphasis  on 
strategy  may  contain  some  risks 
for  the  organisation 


A  list  of  the  factors  which  relate  to  RDOs  as 
nonprofits  includes: 

•  history 

•  staff 

•  structure  and  resources 

•  stakeholders 


•  objectives 

•  activities 

•  achievements 

•  performance  evaluation,  and 

•  organisational  relationships. 

Some  of  those  that  relate  to  management  of 
RDOs  and  their  interaction  with  government 
funders  are  canvassed  below.  The  case  studies 
currently  under  way  are  showing  a  shift  in 
activity  areas,  which  reflects  the  squeeze  they 
are  experiencing  -  a  squeeze  caused  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  recession,  drought  in  some 
areas,  shifts  in  funding  sources  and  funders' 
priorities,  program  failures  in  some  instances 
and  the  current  rethinking  in  government 
generally  about  the  future  economic  role  of  rural 
Australia. 


The  management  characteristics 
of  RDOs  are  similar  to  a 
voluntary  Board  or  committee  ... 


From  previously  emphasising  activities  such  as 
exhibitions,  promotions  and  overseas  missions 
through  to  small  business  advice  and  start-up 
assistance,  most  RDOs  now  see  their  role  in 
more  general  terms  as  facilitators,  catalysts,  and 
as  doing  strategic  work.  While  these  "higher 
level"  aims  and  activities  often  involve  long¬ 
term  and  publicly  invisible  changes  in 
perceptions  and  relationships,  most  of  the  case 
study  RDOs  have  translated  their  strategic 
approach  into  at  least  some  projects.  These 
projects  provide  sources  of  funds,  fodder  for 
publicity  and  some  measures  of  achievement. 
They  vary  from  the  site  specific,  for  example 
renewal  of  tracts  of  land,  to  industry-specific 
projects,  for  example  forestry  and  value-added 
manufacturing  for  export,  to  a  few  which  are 
business-specific,  for  example  facilitation  for  a 
company  wanting  to  open  a  new  operation. 

Too  heavy  an  emphasis  on  strategy  may  contain 
some  risks  for  the  organisation,  because  those 
people  with  an  interest  in  its  success  need  to 
receive  regular,  direct  or  indirect  information  on 
the  RDO's  achievements.  This  is  a  qualitative 
leap  from  the  conventional  reporting  to 
stakeholders  of  the  number  of  meetings  or 
seminars  held,  attendance,  financial  accounts 
and  mere  lists  of  activities.  Some  stakeholders 
will  simply  and  pointedly  ask:  "what  difference 
did  you  make  to  our  economy?"  If  an  RDO 
cannot  answer  that  question,  they  may  need  to 
review  their  operations? 
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The  Australian  case  studies  now  being  compiled 
confirm  the,  at  best,  carefully  managed 
relations,  or  at  worst,  tensions,  between  RDOs, 
their  funders  and  their  other  stakeholders. 
Clearly  RDOs  have  to  integrate  competing  and 
sometimes  conflicting  expectations  and 
objectives.  At  present  the  strategic  approach, 
which  has  replaced  management  by  objectives, 
seems  to  provide  at  least  a  partial,  rational, 
objective  method  for  doing  this.  However, 
pragmatism  demands  that  for  independent, 
nonprofit  RDOs,  satisfying  their  funders  seems 
to  counterbalance  the  rational  strategic 
approach. 

Changing  now  from  an  external  focus  towards 
a  view  of  influences  within  the  organisation,  let 
us  examine  the  resources  available  to  the  RDO, 
and  evaluation  of  the  RDO's  performance.  In 
summary,  resources  consist  of  people  and 
money. 


...  pragmatism  demands  that  for 
independent,  nonprofit  RDOs, 
satisfying  their  funders  seems  to 
counterbalance  the  rational 
strategic  approach. 


The  people  are  staff,  Boards  and  sometimes 
other  stakeholders.  These  people  may  offer 
knowledge  of  management  of  nonprofits, 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  economic  development 
and  qualities  of  community  leadership  including 
the  ability  to  nurture  leadership  in  successors. 
However  at  different  times  in  its  life,  an  RDO 
may  struggle  with  few  or  none  of  these 
personal  resources. 

Availability  and  management  of  people  as  a 
resource  is  a  key  issue  for  RDOs.  Staff  and 
Boards  have  short-term  tenure.  At  worst,  staff 
can  be  given  a  fortnight's  notice,  and  contract 
employment  is  common.  In  incorporated 
RDOs,  Board  members  tend  to  be  appointed  or 
elected  for  one  year  only,  while  some 
government  Boards  have  three  year  terms. 
Training  for  staff  and  Boards  barely  exists.  The 
external  pressure  to  perform  is  there,  but  few 
RDOs  evaluate  their  own  performance 
objectively  or  regularly.  Even  so,  renewal, 
reappointment  or  re-election  is  not  necessarily 
related  to  performance. 

In  summary,  rapid  turnover  of  people,  who  are 
a  key  resource  within  RDOs,  represents  an 


enormous  loss  of  experience  and  expertise. 
This  short  time  scale  in  RDOs  contrasts  with  the 
government  people  they  are  dealing  with,  where 
permanent  employment  is  the  norm,  except  for 
Members  of  Parliament  where  a  maximum  four 
year  electoral  cycle  prevails. 

Whilst  projects  may  be  completed  in  a  matter  of 
months,  most  strategic  work  takes  years.  The 
second  major  resource  is  money.  Factors 
related  to  funding  include: 

•  duration  of  the  funding  period 

•  expectancy  by  either  side  of  automatic 
renewal 

•  availability  of  core  versus  project  funding 

•  satisfaction  level  between  RDO  and  funders, 
and  the  method  of  monitoring 

•  satisfaction  of  other  stakeholders  be  they 
funders  or  non-funders? 

•  ability  for  RDO  to  concurrently  evolve  as  an 
organisation  yet  to  hold  funders,  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  Board  members,  and  to  hold 
staff. 

The  issue  of  resources  or  lack  of  them  is  the 
bane  of  the  regional  development  practitioner's 
life.  Australian  RDOs  are  usually  either  central 
government  funded  (and  this  usually  means  by 
a  state  government)  or  they  are  home-grown. 
An  exception  is  the  Albury  Wodonga 
Development  Corporation  which  has  been  self¬ 
funding  for  at  least  a  decade,  but  which 
received  over  $20m  of  mainly  Federal  funds  in 
the  1970s  -  making  it  centrally  funded,  in  a 
significant  sense.  The  other  source  of  income  - 
commercial  activity  -  is  not  available  generally 
to  RDOs.  While  some  nonprofits  such  as 
charities  may  engage  in  commercial  activities  in 
order  to  raise  money  in  a  cross-subsidy 
arrangement  for  their  principal  welfare  purpose, 
RDOs  rely  and  will  always  rely  principally  on 
external  funding:  that  is,  they  are  not 
established  so  as  to  engage  in  trading  as  a  main 
source  of  revenue. 


The  issue  of  resources  or  lack  of 
them  is  the  bane  of  the  regional 
development  practitioner's  life. 


Home  grown  RDOs  tend  to  start  off  with  a 
strong  "bottom  up"  approach  to  their 
operations,  with  local  funds  from  business  and 
local  government,  with  locally  enunciated 
objectives  and  with  locally-sourced  Boards. 
However  if  an  RDO  is  home  grown,  its  age  or 
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organisation  stage  lends  to  influence  its 
continuing  sources  ot  funds.  Despite  their 
emphasis  on  local  ownership  ol  the  economic 
development  process,  local  government  rate 
ceilings,  shifts  in  priorities  and  cessation  ot 
local  business  contributions  all  lead  mature 
RDOs  increasingly  towards  government 
income,  as  noted  by  Lissner.  I  his  holds  true  in 
two  instances.  Hirst ,  when  the  RDO  is  seeking 
core  money  -  that  income  required  to  keep  the 
doors  open,  but  which  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  from  government  although  core  money  is 
what  gives  the  RDO  security.  Second,  when  the 
RDO  is  seeking  project  money,  which  is  an 
increasingly  competitive  process. 

Unfortunately,  when  project  funds  are  more 
easily  available  than  core  money,  a  distortion  of 
total  activities  may  occur  when  the  totality  of 
funded  projects  leaves  gaps  in  the  ability  to 
achieve  the  overall  organisation  mission. 

On  the  subject  of  performance  evaluation, 
accountability  to  program  funders  seems  more 
related  to  the  RDO  having  spent  the  funds 
within  the  time  period  and  more  or  less 
according  to  the  program,  rather  than  to  them 
having  actually  made  a  verifiable  difference  in 
their  region.  All  nonprofits  have  a  difficulty 
with  performance  evaluation,  but  there  is  a 
slowly  increasing  management  literature  on  the 
issue. 

Equally,  few  RDOs  seem  to  have  mechanisms 
where  individuals  or  non-members  can 
influence  the  needs  being  prioritised  by  the 
RDOs,  the  operational  methods  of  the  RDOs,  or 
to  help  evaluate  their  performance  from  a 
beneficiaries'  perspective.  Such  a  requirement 
is  an  insistent  demand  from  practitioners  in 
overseas  development  programs,  as  the  only 
legitimate  way  to  ensure  lack  of  distortion  in 
funded  development  programs.  Without  regular 
reviews,  organisations  tend  not  to  have  clear 
internal  goals,  nor  to  be  able  to  take  appropriate 
correcting  action  when  required.  They  will  then 
tend  towards  crisis  management  and  short-term 
fixes.  When  queried,  the  common  response 
from  practitioners  is  that  a  lack  of  resources, 
meaning  especially  Board  members'  and  staff 
time,  and  lack  of  known  methods,  hampers  any 
attempt  at  evaluation. 

ISSUES  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

In  its  role  of  encouraging  regional  development, 
government  might  be  seen  to  have  a  difficult 
role  in  three  areas: 


•  What  is  to  be  the  geographical  basis  for  any 
intervention  -  a  region,  a  district,  or  a  local 
government  area  / 

In  the  first  two  cases  whose  definition 
should  be  used?  The  Australian  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  an  environmental  catchment,  an 
economically  integrated  area  or  some  other 
definition? 

•  Is  the  task  to  be  strategic? 

For  example  by  creating  a  climate  for 
growth,  focusing  the  region  externally 
especially  for  export,  working  with  industry 
groups; 

•  Or  is  the  task  project  based,  involving 
tangible  outcomes,  identifiable  projects, 
shorter  time  scales,  and  working  with 
individual  businesses? 

•  Or  is  the  task  a  combination  of  both  strategic 
and  project-based  approaches? 


Unfortunately,  when  project 
funds  are  more  easily  available 
than  core  money,  a  distortion  of 
total  activities  may  occur  when 
the  totality  of  funded  projects 
leaves  gaps  in  the  ability  to 
achieve  the  overall  organisation 
mission. 


•  Does  government  or  the  delivery  agency 
choose  or  is  there  room  to  negotiate? 

•  How  can  government  achieve  a  balance  for 
its  own  wider  objectives?  By  helping  with  a 
response  to  local  efforts,  which  introduces 
questions  of  quality?  By  administration  of 
the  same  program  in  all  areas,  which  is 
likely  to  be  insensitive  to  some  local  needs 
and  regional  differences?  Or  by  an 
intermediate  approach  such  as  the  Country 
Centres  Project? 

A  key  question  for  central  government  is  that  of 
equity,  because  regions  do  not  have  similar 
resources  -  whether  those  resources  are  human, 
financial  or  physical.  In  addition,  some  regions 
are  hard-hit  by  other  government  decisions  and 
therefore  "deserve”  extra  help,  for  example  the 
steel  industry  restructuring,  or  the  impact  of 
tariff  reductions  on  the  textiles,  clothing  and 
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footwear  industry. 

In  view  of  its  own  resourcing  issues,  how  can 
government  best  deal  with  these  questions  in  an 
era  of  increased  demand  but  in  an  era  of 
supposed  downsizing  of  government.  Yet  the 
demand  for  economic  development  help  has 
arisen  partly  from  government  policies  and  the 
international  recession,  whilst  government 
downsizing  has  been  caused  partly  by  tax 
shortfalls  due  to  the  recession. 

What  is  an  appropriate  response  to  home  grown 
organisations  which  arise  "spontaneously"  but 
then  clamour  for  government  money?  Those 
RDOs  may  have  a  short  life,  their  expertise  may 
be  low  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  their 
demands  will  synchronise  with  current 
government  policy.  For  the  government  funder, 
there  is  also  a  question  of  how  they  might  best 
provide  resources  to  such  organisations,  when 
the  department's  own  budgets  may  not  allow 
them  to  adequately  support  the  RDOs,  say 
through  management  assistance  or  networking 
via  a  Board  seat. 

Some  would  argue  that  governments  should  not 
support  independently  operated  RDOs  through 
provision  of  core  income.  Government 
programs  should  be  available  competitively. 
When  government  chooses  to  operate  regional 
business  development  offices,  then  any 
obligation  to  regional  economic  development 
has  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  However  others 
believe  that  private-enterprise-oriented  people 
living,  working  and  being  politically  active  in 
the  regions  know  best  what  is  happening  there, 
who  the  players  are,  the  nature  of  their 
relationships,  and  what  is  possible,  because 
statistics  and  reports  available  to  those  further 
afield  provide  only  a  partial,  "dry"  picture. 

RDOs  that  are  wholly  centrally  funded  by  a 
government  department  tend  to  exhibit  attitudes 
and  an  operational  style  more  akin  to  the 
nonprofit  RDOs  than  to  the  government  sector. 
Their  frustrations  arise  from  the  very  source  of 
their  financial  security  -  a  distant  bureaucracy 
whose  policies  and  operational  methods  they 
find  hard  to  influence,  because  it  is  firmly 
hierarchical. 

Further,  as  Bullen  (1992,  4)  states  "In  funding 
non-profit  organisations  employees  in 
government  departments  for  example,  policy 
makers  and  funding  administrators,  tend  to  base 
their  expectations  on  bureaucratic  structures, 
assume  adequate  resourcing  and  support 
structures,  assume  availability  of  complex 


information  systems,  design  funding  programs 
around  the  needs  of  funding  administrators 
rather  than  of  clients  and  particularly  lack 
knowledge  of  the  non-profits'  clients  and  their 
needs,  and  so  on." 

The  government  funders  of  the  three  RDOs 
interviewed  to  date  said  not  to  have  helped 
identify  local  needs,  nor  to  have  lent  much  if 
any  support  in  the  form  of  information, 
training,  management  assistance,  loans  or  loan 
guarantees,  or  regulatory  or  statutory  power  to 
achieve  the  task.  Indeed  even  when  government 
has  the  ability  to  intervene  in  free  market  forces 
to  help  achieve  one  or  more  regions'  economic 
objectives,  they  may  for  their  own  reasons 
choose  not  to  do  so. 


Government  departments,  too, 
are  faced  with  the  problems  that 
arise  from  overlapping  or 
competitive  programs 


Yet  in  a  contrasting  twist,  at  least  one  RDO 
which  is  wholly  centrally  funded  has  found 
they  are  ineligible  to  run  other  government 
programs,  which  would  have  contributed  to 
them  achieving  their  mission,  and  which  would 
have  contributed  towards  reducing  their 
overhead  costs  and/or  enabling  them  to  take  on 
more  staff. 

Government  departments,  too,  are  faced  with 
the  problems  that  arise  from  overlapping  or 
competitive  programs,  regardless  of  whether 
the  programs  are  offered  by  one  level  of 
government  or  by  both  state  and  federal 
government  departments. 

At  the  regional  level,  a  result  is  that  competing 
organisations  run  such  programs  and  an  overlap 
of  functions  occurs.  The  "losing"  organisation 
finds  it  has  to  adjust  to  new  tasks,  for  example 
by  doing  more  strategic  work  because  no-one 
else  does  that  in  the  region,  or  accept  a  more 
limited  "territory"  when  they  would  have 
preferred  to  be  more  program  focused.  In  the 
long-term  they  may  well  become  more 
vulnerable  to  shifting  priorities  by  government 
and  other  funders. 

IMPLICATIONS 

In  conclusion,  these  two  contrasting  views  of 
appropriate  roles  and  structures  can  be  drawn 
together  in  a  more  theoretical  framework. 
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\meiican  authors  Powell  and  Friedkin  propose 
three  types  ol  changes  that  occur  in  nonprofits 
through  time: 

•  internal  change 

•  external  change  which  relates  to  resource 
dependency,  and 

•  external  change  which  relates  to 
"institutional  reflection". 

In  the  first,  organisational  evolution  occurs 
through  gradual  or  sudden  changes,  with 
responses  depending  partly  on  the  power 
relationships  of  the  people  within  the 
organisation.  The  latter  two,  relating  to  external 
changes,  more  explicitly  refer  to  this  topic  on 
the  relationship  between  government  funders 
and  RDOs.  In  support  of  the  resource- 
dependency  view,  the  authors  (1987,  182) 
quote  studies  linking  changes  in  funding  to 
changes  in  activities  at  hospitals,  universities 
and  a  public  television  station. 

Because  organisations  are  not  internally  self- 
sufficient,  they  require  resources  from  the 
environment;  hence,  they  become  dependent 
upon  those  elements  that  provide  the  most 
needed  forms  of  support.  The  managerial  task 
..  is  to  respond  to  environmental  demands  and 
constraints  and  attempt  to  mitigate  these 
influences  (In  one  instance)  when  resources 
shrunk  (sic)  and  only  a  few  funding  sources 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  money,  the  staff  lost  its 
room  to  manoeuvre  (sic)  and  the  funders  gained 
much  greater  say  in  program  content. 

The  institutional  model  states  that  over  time 
processes  occur  which  lead  to  organisations  in 
similar  fields  becoming  more  alike,  without 
necessarily  becoming  more  effective  or 
efficient.  Their  relative  positions  appear  not  to 
matter  -  whether  in  a  hierarchical  relationship  or 
a  peer  relationship.  Their  practices  may  become 
a  standard,  where  organisations  operating  or 
styling  themselves  differently  will  be  seen  as 
peripheral,  with  the  largely  negative 
consequences  of  being  in  such  a  position. 

Powell  and  Friedkin  state  that  institutional 
forces  will  most  influence  change  in  a  particular 
organisation  when  these  effects  are  poorly 
understood,  when  evaluation  is  weak,  when 
goals  are  ambiguous  or  politicised  and  when  the 
organisation  is  tightly  networked.  Their 
conclusion  is  that  many  nonprofits  find 
themselves  turning  more  and  more  to  external 
sources  of  support...  there  arc  trade-offs 
inevitably  associated  with  outside  sources  of 
support.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  funding 


sources  direct  control  or  even  that  they  desire  to 
covertly  influence  organisations  to  pursue 
certain  activities  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  difficulty  with  external  sources  of  f  inancing 
or  a  more  general  emphasis  on  commercial 
activities  is  that  it  can  lead  organisations  to 
change  in  unanticipated  ways. 

Some  in  the  accounting  profession  say 
ultimately  nothing  but  money  counts.  However 
by  contrast  with  those  in  business,  people 
working  in  nonprofit  organisations  such  as 
RDOs  typically  rank  money  for  themselves 
below  priorities  such  as  "making  a  contribution 
to  my  community".  Despite  this  personal 
characteristic,  those  in  the  case  studies 
acknowledge  that  issues  related  to  their 
organisation’s  funding  ultimately  influence 
most  decisions  of  the  RDO.  Clearly,  without 
funds  there  is  a  significantly  reduced  ability  by 
anyone  to  "make  a  contribution". 


Because  organisations  are  not 
internally  self-sufficient,  they 
require  resources  from  the 
environment;  hence,  they  become 
dependent  upon  those  elements 
that  provide  the  most  needed 
forms  of  support. 


All  RDOs  interviewed  state  that  they  have 
experienced  pressure  from  funders  in  relation  to 
their  activities.  From  the  funders'  point  of  view 
this  may  be  justifiable,  particularly  when  the 
RDO  is  a  regionally-based  arm  of  government. 
By  contrast,  in  business,  the  funders  -  that  is, 
the  buyer  -  reigns  supreme:  without  satisfying,; 
them  and  anticipating  their  needs,  the  business 
fails.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  some 
taxpayers  -  the  funders  of  the  government 
sector  -  might  say  that  they  can  only 
infrequently  affect  activities  and  expenditure 
choices  by  government.  So  should  RDOs  as 
nonprofits  have  any  special  rights  between 
these  two  extremes? 

CONCLUSION 

Do  we  need  more  effective  mechanisms  for 
professional  interaction  between  all  the  .regional 
development  players,  more  training  for  the  task, 
better  processes  to  elicit  views  on  managing 
economic  development  whilst  leaving  ultimate 
control  of  proposed  programs  with  the  affected 
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people?  Government  funders  seem  to  prefer  a 
relative  hierarchy  where  they  provide  the  money 
and  programs,  and  RDOs  are  grateful  for  a 
limited  ability  to  do  their  own  thing  in  their 
area.  Unlike  some  overseas  countries,  a  real 
intermeshing  of  organisational  and  regional 
needs  and  expertise  sharing  seems  not  to  have 
been  developed  yet  in  Australia. 

Thi  *ee  models  of  economic  adjustment  can  be 
proposed:  state-led  such  as  in  Japan  and  France; 
company-led  and  tripartite  negotiated.  In  the 
last,  business,  government  and  often  unions 
work  together  on  strategies  which  have 
implications  for  all  three,  and  to  whose 
achievement  all  three  are  committed. 

With  fairly  rapid  changes  in  personnel  in 
RDOs,  they  are  vulnerable  to  the  subtle  and 
unanticipated  changes  that  Powell  and  Friedkin 
have  identified.  Would  there  be  advantages  in  a 
more  consistent  national  or  state-by-state 
approach  to  the  structures  that  deliver  regional 
economic  development  activities?  In  the  current 
reviews  of  regional  development  has  enough 
cognisance  been  taken  of  structure  compared  to 
activities?  of  effective  variations  in  providing 
resources  to  the  structures  rather  than  just  to  the 
businesses  who  ultimately  deliver  economic 
adjustment? 

This  paper  suggests  that  regional  development 
has  to  be  the  art  of  combining  zeal  for  the 
mission  of  economic  development  with  the  craft 
of  keeping  funders  happy  and  the  human 
resources  available,  willing  and  skilled. 
Government  has  a  clear  role  in  regional 
economic  development,  as  do  regional 
communities.  Let  regional  development 
professionals  ensure  that  resourcing, 
knowledge,  experience  and  effective  structures 
are  combined  for  the  benefit  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  Australia. 
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The  editors  wish  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  has  interesting  ideas 
on  the  formulation,  management 
or  outcomes  of  regional  develop¬ 
ment  policy.  In  particular,  we  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  up-to- 
date  material  from  regional  de¬ 
velopment  practitioners  whose 
experiences  are  valued.  It  is 
important  that  this  does  not 
become  another  academic  journal. 

The  editorial  committee  is  happy 
to  help  contributors  organise 
their  ideas  and  assist  in  the 
writing  of  articles.  Contributions 
should  ideally  be  short  (about 
2000  words  in  length). 

If  you  have  something  to  say,  get 
in  touch  with  us  at  the  address 
shown  on  the  title  page 
immediately.  We  are  also  willing 
to  publish  members'  letters  that 
take  issue  with  (or  praise!) 
anything  said  in  this  journal. 
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INTRODUCTION 


missed  to  set  a  new  course  and  direction. 


In  light  of  the  above  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
two  fold.  First  to  provide  a  brief  review  of  the 
forces  of  change  in  the  New  Economy  that  rural 
development  organisations  need  to  understand 
and  adapt  their  strategies  accordingly.  Second, 
to  summarise  a  number  of  economic 
development  "pitfalls,"  that  many  rural 
American  development  organisations  have 
fallen  victim  to  and  blocked  successful 
economic  development  efforts. 


Rural  America  has  experienced  economic 
dec  I  i  ne  since  the  Mid-1980s.  High 
unemployment,  weak  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  extractive  sectors  have 
stimulated  regional  and  local  economic 
development  strategies.  New  rural  development 
organisations  were  established  or  revived  from 
dormancy.  During  this  same  time  frame  the 
Federal  Government  retreated  from  addressing 
rural  economic  development  problems  and 
consequently  many  states  followed  suit. 

In  the  rush  to  establish  development  priorities, 
goals  and  programs  many  rural  organisations 
have  assumed  that  the  strategies  of  the  past 
could  be  successfully  implemented  in  the 
1990s.  For  example,  attracting  branch  plants, 
marketing  cheap  labour  or  promoting  tourism. 


Many  rural  development 
organisations  in  the  states  have, 
too  often,  established  and 
implemented  programs  without 
stepping  back  and  allocating 
enough  time  to  envision  a 
different  economic  future  than 
the  past. 


However,  in  the  1990s  a  new  economic  order 
requires  qualitatively  and  quantify  different 
goals,  and  strategies.  In  the  rush  to  emulate  past 
successes  many  rural  development 
organisations  have  fallen  into  the  "pitfalls'  of 
economic  development.  Many  rural 
development  organisations  in  the  states  have, 
too  often,  established  and  implemented 
programs  without  stepping  back  and  allocating 
enough  time  to  envision  a  different  economic 
future  than  the  past.  Again,  too  often,  strategies 
revolve  around  a  particular  state  or  federal 
program,  intuition  or  a  particular  political 
interest  group.  Consequently,  opportunities  are 


OVERVIEW 

It  is  commonplace  to  talk  of  the  changing  world 
economy  and  the  challenges  a  new  economic 
order  will  pose  for  the  nation  and  California. 
However,  as  business  philosopher  Peter 
Drucker  correctly  observes,  the  world  economy 
is  not  changing  -  it  has  already  changed. 
Moreover,  the  fundamental  restructuring  of  the 
global  economy  has  produced  changes  that, 
more  than  likely,  are  irreversible!  New 
technologies,  communications  systems, 
materials  research  and  information  management 
have  shifted  employment  from  basic 
manufacturing  and  extractive  industries  towards 
service  and  advanced  technology  industries. 


...  the  world  economy  is  not 
changing  -  it  has  already 
changed.  Moreover,  the 
fundamental  restructuring  of  the 
global  economy  has  produced 
changes  that,  more  than  likely, 
are  irreversible! 


The  impacts  of  these  changes  on  employment 
and  investments  in  the  American  economy 
especially  in  the  rural  regions  --  are  too 
powerful  to  ignore.  It  is  in  the  so  called 
"knowledge  sector"  that  new  jobs,  investments 
and  wealth  are  being  created.  The  knowledge 
sector  is  characterised  by  an  educated  work 
force  that  applies  ideas  and  skills,  opposed  to 
brawn,  in  the  knowledge  creation,  information 
dissemination,  production  and  service  delivery 
process.  By  one  account,  close  to  fifty  percent 
of  the  developed  world’s  labour  force  wjll  be  in 
this  sector.  New  capabilities  in 
telecommunications  and  information  processing 
have  eclipsed  the  importance  of  natural 
resources,  mass  production  and  a  large  semi¬ 
skilled  labour  force.  Moreover,  technologv 
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transfer  has  become  a  knowledge  intensive 
industry  that  reaches  down  and  recasts  even  the 
most  routine  unskilled  job.  Computer  software, 
for  example,  has  revolutionised  retail  trade, 
finance,  and  even  how  our  order  is  taken  at  the 
local  McDonalds. 

Today,  it  takes  less  raw  materials  to 
manufacture  new  technologies;  and  more 
investments  in  brain  power  to  transfer  and 
apply  ideas  than  any  other  recorded  time  in 
history.  The  knowledge  sector  will  not  replace 
traditional  occupations.  Rather,  it  is  completely 
transforming  the  very  nature  of  work,  with 
information  and  technology  transfer  providing 
the  tools  to  do  more  with  less  people,  resources 
and  time.  As  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  agricultural  and  basic  manufacturing  sectors 
continues  to  shrink,  becoming  an  ever-smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  labour  force,  the  skilled 
occupations  in  the  knowledge  sector  are 
expanding.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  economy 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  American  and 
over  two-thirds  of  the  California  work  force. 
Consequently  information  transfer,  application 
and  distribution  have  become  resources  more 
valuable  than  land  or  capital  assets.  In  the  new 
economy,  ideas  have  become  products  and 
intellectual  property  the  new  real  estate. 


The  knowledge  sector  will  not 
replace  traditional  occupations. 
Rather,  it  is  completely  trans¬ 
forming  the  very  nature  of  work. 


IMPACTS  ON  RURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  implications  for  the  rural  development 
organisations  are  quite  clear:  it  will  be  industries 
that  employ  knowledge  workers  who  add 
technical,  intellectual  or  market  value  to 
products  which  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper.  Industries  as  well  as  regions  that  do 
not  recognise  and  adapt  to  these  new  realities 
will  continue  to  decline. 

Caveat 

It  is  not  that  high  technology  research  will 
employ  the  largest  percent  of  new  workers  in 
the  next  decade.  In  fact  studies  and  projections 
do  not  support  the  myth  that  everyone  will  be 
employed  in  a  "high  tech"  industry.  To  the 
contrary,  high  technology  industries  are 
projected  to  have  small  employment  growth. 


Rather,  it  is  the  impact  of  research  and 
development,  as  new  ideas  and  products  are 
transferred  through  the  regional  economy,  that 
creates  higher  skilled  jobs  and  spin-off 
demands  for  support  services.  It  is  the 
advanced  technology  sector  that  is  positioned 
for  rapid  job  generation  expansion  and 
economic  growth. 

The  new  economy  depends  on  research  and 
development,  when  applied  and  custom 
tailored,  that  can  spin-off  global  and  regional 
opportunities  by  transferring  knowledge  and 
value  added  products  or  services  to  existing  and 
potential  industries.  When  ideas  and 
technologies  are  successfully  transferred,  they 
generate  the  capacity  to  create  new  resources 
and  employment.  In  short,  the  process  quickens 
the  pace  of  economic  revitalisation  and  opens 
windows  of  economic  opportunity. 


many  rural  development 
organisations  in  the  United  States 
have  not  worked  to  reposition 
their  regional  economy. 


IMPACTS  ON  RURAL  REGIONS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  obvious  that  this  new  economic  order  is 
shaping  the  challenges  of  development  in  Rural 
Regions.  Traditionally  served  by  an  economy 
based  on  timber,  agriculture,  basic 
manufacturing  and  the  extractive  sectors,  rural 
communities  are  either  stagnating  or  in  decline. 
A  candid  assessment  would  point  out  that  rural 
America  has  lost,  or  is  rapidly  losing,  its 
competitive  edge:  cheap  labour  and  natural 
resources.  Today's  economy  hires  "smart 
workers",  uses  little  natural  resources,  adds 
value  to  ideas  and  products,  and  requires  a  new 
soft  technological  infrastructure,  eg.  fibre 
optics,  teleports,  and  investments  in  education. 
Consequently,  rural  economies  that  are  based 
on  natural  resources  and  products  are  no  longer 
highly  valued  in  the  new  economy. 

This  economic  malaise  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  rural  development  organisations  in  the 
United  States  have  not  worked  to  reposition 
their  regional  economy.  Rather  than  depend  on 
a  resurgence  of  timber,  agriculture  and  basic 
manufacturing  sectors,  for  example,  rural 
development  organisations  should  incubate 
competitive  strategies  to  woo  knowledge  based 
investments  into  the  region,  and  transfer  new 
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technologies  to  existing  industries.  A  regional 
strategy  to  import  technological  and  scientific 
know  how  is  quite  different  from  a  strategy  to 
recruit  branch  smokestack  manufacturing 
plants.  The  empirical  evidence  is  clear:  no 
matter  how  successful  rural  development 
organisations  are  in  attracting  semi-skilled 
industries,  the  regional  economy  will  not  have 
the  staying  power  to  create  wealth  in  the  next 
century.  Regional  competitiveness  requires 
rethinking  current  economic  development 
strategies;  or  loosing  control  by  default. 

Accepting  the  assumption  that  the  future  of  rural 
regions  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
dependent  on  natural  resources,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  strategies  that  attract  new 
economy  financial  investments,  as  well  as, 
incubate  and  transfer  advanced  technologies  to 
existing  local  firms,  services  and  industries. 
This  will  require  a  new  architecture  for 
economic  development  planning  that  builds  on 
and  recasts  the  region's  competitive  edge. 

ATTRACTING  NEW  ECONOMY 
INDUSTRIES  AND  KNOWLEDGE 
WORKERS 

In  the  new  economic  order  regional 
development  takes  on  a  new  importance. 
Fragmented  and  isolated  community  efforts  to 
generate  wealth  usually  fail.  In  order  to  forge  a 
successful  regional  effort  political  consensus 
and  intergovernmental  cooperation  have  proven 
to  be  required  first  steps  goals.  If  a  region, 
however  defined,  is  at  odds  with  itself,  all  the 
well  intentioned  marketing  efforts  usually  fail. 
In  the  new  economy  investments  thus  jobs  — 
are  made  in  a  stable  governmental  and 
regulatory  environment.  Clearly  outlining  and 
sticking  with  the  "rules  of  the  game"  is  far  more 
important  than  glossy  flyers  and  "PR 
campaigns."  In  short,  it  is  far  more  important  to 
"add  value"  than  focus  on  marketing. 

ADDING  VALUE 

Too  often  "value  added"  strategies  are  in  the 
abstract.  In  reality,  value  added  is  no  more  than 
the  practical  .application  of  a  new  process  or 
advanced  technology  to  a  good  or  service 
produced  in  a  region.  This  application  spins  off 
new  jobs  by  requiring  more  human  resource 
investments  in  product  creation.  In  order  to 
successfully  compete  in  the  value  added 
economy,  rural  regions  must  nurture  higher 
education,  and  incubate  new  organisational 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  "state 
of  the  art  research  and  development.  The  goal 


of  regional  economic  development,  in  the  new 
economy,  is  to  "jump  start"  new  and  existing 
industries  and  services.  Additionally,  the  spatial 
isolation  of  American  rural  regions,  from  the 
more  affluent  parts  of  metropolitan  centres, 
calls  for  imaginative  telecommunications 
strategies  to  reduce  the  costs  of  space.  It  is 
brokering  and  applying  advanced  technologies 
and  reducing  the  cost  of  spatial  isolation 
through  telecommunications  that  may,  in  time, 
be  the  answer  to  American  regional  economic 
revitalisation. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
advanced  technology  industries  and  services 
travel  down  the  same  electronic  highway. 
Consequently,  the  expensive  and  time 
consuming  improvements  to  "hard" 
.infrastructure,  such  as  better  freeway  access, 
while  important,  takes  on  a  lower  priority.  If 
the  costs  of  space  and  isolation  are  impediments 
to  economic  growth,  than  the  transfer  of  new 
technologies  in  the  region  and  "hooking  up"  to 
electronic  infrastructure  must  become  top 
priorities. 


Fragmented  and  isolated 
conimun-ity  efforts  to  generate 
wealth  usually  fail. 


Keeping  the  above  macro  economic  issues  in 
mind,  rural  development  strategies  that  do  not 
try  to  adapt  to  new  economy  forces  usually  fail. 
In  what  follows,  in  a  laundry  list  fashion,  are  a 
number  of  common  pitfalls  American  rural 
development  organisations  that  have  side 
tracked  successful  regional  development 
strategies. 

AVOIDING  THE  PITFALLS  OF 
LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Every  rural  region  in  the  states  are  composed  of 
different  local  interests,  resources  and 
challenges.  However,  the  landscape  of  local 
economic  development  in  the  United  States 
does  have  a  few  common  lessons  that  may 
assist  a  local  organisations  in  planning  for 
successful  economic  development.  These  are 
lessons  that  focus  on  the  "pitfalls"  to  be  avoided 
in  the  planning  and  management  of  regional 
economic  development. 

Pitfall  1:  Not  Taking  Enough  Time  to 
"Envision"  Limits  to  Regional 
Opportunities. 
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Planning  for  economic  development  requires  an 
extended  period  of  time  "pre-planning",  and 
regional  economic  development  planning 
requires  careful  thought  and  analysis  before  in 
action  plan  can  be  developed.  Moreover, 
successful  regional  economic  development 
planning  requires  the  articulation  of  a  "Strategic 
Vision"  that  paints,  with  a  wide  brush,  a  picture 
of  where  a  region  and  its  communities  will  be  at 
some  defined  point  in  time.  A  "Strategic 
Vision"  provides  long  term  direction  and  drives 
local  economic  development  efforts.  In  short,  it 
expands  the  imagination  of  policy  makers, 
stakeholders  and  citizens  and  opens  up 
"windows  of  opportunity  ". 

Pitfall  2:  Expecting  Immediate  Results 
Will  Produce  Unrealistic  Plans  that  are 
Designed  for  Unrealistic  Expectations 

All  successful  regional  economic  development 
efforts  require  a  long-term  commitment  to  the 
future.  Unfortunately  many  rural  plans  are 
designed  for  immediate  economic  revitalisation 
and  usually  have  at  their  core  unrealistic 
expectations.  More  damaging,  are  cases  where 
short  term  objectives  are  at  odds  with  long  term 
regional  goals.  For  example,  when  a 
development  organisation  facilities  employment 
in  a  lagging  industry  that  is  at  odds  with  long 
range  regional  economic  diversification 
strategy.  Resources  are  expended  on  short  term 
job  creation  at  the  expense  of  nurturing  new 
growth  sectors. 

Pitfall  3:  Local  Economic  Development 
Capacity  Building  "On  The  Cheap” 
Does  Not  Work. 

In  the  new  economy  regional  stakeholders  must 
be  committed  to  investing  in  improving  their 
ability  to  carry  out  complex  development  plans. 
This  requires,  at  a  minimum,  investments  in 
expertise,  education  and  long  term 
commitments  to  funding  regional  economic 
development  organisations.  Inadequate 
resources  will  not  support  long  term  regional 
economic  change.  However,  American  rural 
development  is  dotted  with  organisation 
insufficiently  funded  and  lacking  expertise. 
Development  officers  are  underpaid  and 
overworked.  Local  funding  is  usually  on  a  year 
to  year  basis  and  comes  without  the  guarantee 
of  continued  support. 

Pitfall  4:  Not  Realistically  Inventorying 
your  Regional  Assets  and  Liabilities 
Misdirects  Good  Intentions. 


For  example,  many  rural  development 
organisations  have  implemented  recruitment  and 
marketing  strategies  that  have  targeted  the 
wrong  sectors  for  their  region;  rather  than 
inventorying  their  competitive  edge  and 
targeting  their  liabilities  for  improvement. 
Consequently,  in  many  cases,  goals  and 
objectives  have  become  objects  of  contention 
due  to  the  lack  of  progress.  The  result  is  that 
economic  development,  is  politicised  which  in 
turn  paralyses  development  efforts  and 
progress. 

Pitfall  5:  Targeting  Jobs  and  not 
Human  Resources  Misses  the  Point 

Most  American  rural  communities  and  regional 
development  organisations  have  focused  on  job 
creation  programs  and  strategies.  However,  it  is 
the  nurturing  of  human  resources  that  will 
ultimately  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  jobs  — 
especially  better  paying  new  economy  jobs. 


...  successful  regional  economic 
development  planning  requires 
the  articulation  of  a  ’’Strategic 
Vision”  ... 


An  unskilled  or  inappropriately  skilled  labour 
force  will  not  bring  new  economy  jobs  to  a 
community  —  no  matter  how  many  job  creation 
programs  are  in  place.  Rather,  "good  jobs"  are 
attracted  to  regions  and  communities  that  have 
the  right  skill  levels.  It  is  knowledge  workers,  a 
skilled  workforce  and  retraining  programs  that 
retrain  and  attract  new  economy  and 
investments. 

Pitfall  6 :  Following  Economic 
Development  "Folklore”  Will  Lead  to 
Regional  Disappointment. 

Too  often  regional  and  community  development 
organisations  design  strategies  based  on 
economic  development  folklore  —  rather  than 
new  economic  realities.  The  results  of  such 
efforts  only  produce  disappointment  and  doom 
programs  to  failure.  The  following  are 
examples  of  folklore  that  are  challenged  by  the 
new  economic  realities. 

/  Folklore 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  local 
governments  can  greatly  influence  private 
sector  location  decisions. 
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Reality 

However,  local  governments  in  the  states  are 
not  usually  contacted  until  a  decision  to 
select  a  site  in  a  region  or  community  is 
made. 

2  Folklore 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  tax  and  financial 
incentives  attract  business. 

Reality 

But  studies  have  noted  that  the  availability  of 
land,  a  skilled  labour  force,  infrastructure, 
quality  of  life  and  public  services  are  more 
important. 

3  Folklore 

A  well  known  folklore  supports  the  notion 
that  large  firms  create  the  most  new 
employment  opportunities. 

Reality 

In  the  new'  economy  most  new  jobs  are 
generated  by  small  businesses. 

4  Folklore 

Most  communities  assume  that  financial 
incentives  are  effective  in  attracting  any 
business. 

Reality 

Again,  studies  point  out  that  large  firms  do 
not  rate'  financial  incentives  very  important. 
It  is  the  small  business  that  requires  financial 
assistance. 

5  Folklore 

Generally  it  is  believed  that  a  probusiness 
climate  is  one  based  on  regulatory  relief, 
generous  subsidies  and  low  taxes. 

Reality 

But,  a  stable  regulatory  environment,  a 
sufficient  tax  base  and  professional 
government  are  rated  more  important  by  the 
private  sector  in  the  states. 

American  rural  communities  and  regions  are  far 
more  successful  if  they  evaluate  economic 
development  strategies  against  the  facts.  The 
empirical  evidence  supports  the  following: 

•  Retaining  and  cultivating  small  local 
businesses  are  the  two  keys  to  economic 
health. 

•  Outbidding  the  competition  is  not  an 
effective  economic  development  strategy. 

•  Investing  in  the  existing  work  force  is 
critical. 

•  Quality  of  life  factors  are  more  important 
than  marketing  incentives  or  recruiting. 

•  Developing  the  capacity  to  attract  and  nurture 
advanced  technology  jobs  and  investments 
will  "pay  off"  in  the  long  run. 


A  number  of  American  local  governments  have 
adopted  development  strategies  without 
assessing  the  overall  development  capacity. 
This  pitfall  requires  a  serious  examination  of  the 
capacity  to  undertake  and  manage  economic 
development  programs. 

Development  strategies  and  projects  should  be 
designed  to  fit  not  only  the  area  or  region's 
resources  but  also  its  competitive  edge.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  a  local  development  strategy  will 
rest  on  a  long-term  commitment  by  a  sustained 
coalition  of  local  public  officials,  the  private 
sector,  and  citizen  groups. 

SUMMARY 

Rural  regions  in  the  states  have  the  ability  to 
capture  economic  opportunities  provided  by  the 
transition  to  the  new  economy.  However,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  wealth  creation  is 
no  longer  a  function  of  how  well  natural 
resources  are  exploited;  or  measured  in 
investments  in  mass  production.  Rather,  it  is 
ideas,  technology  transfer  and  human  resources 
that  create  prosperity.  In  order  to  keep  windows 
of  opportunity  open  it  is  important  to  take 
qualitative  control  of  the  development  process 
and  invest  in  the  capacity  to  anticipate  and 
respond;  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  rural 
economic  development. 

Incubating  a  vision  of  the  future  will  require 
daring  and  innovative  regional  development 
choices.  A  strategy  that  broadly  defines  high 
technology  to  embrace  a  wide  spectrum  of 
sectors  and  services,  if  correctly  nurtured,  can 
assist  in  economically  repositioning  the  region. 
The  transfer  of  research,  knowledge  and 
technologies  to  existing  and  potential  industries 
and  firms  can  only  enhance  rural 
competitiveness  in  the  new  economy. 

APPENDIX  A:  ADDING  VALUE  IN 
THE  NEW  ECONOMY 

ELEVEN  BASIC  WAYS: 

1 .  Improve  the  quality  of  information 

2 .  Improve  the  quality  of  service 

3.  Through  the  creation  of  a  learning 
environment  4. Innovation  of  an  existing 
product  or  service 

3.  Adding  intellectual  skill,  ideas,  processes 
or  abilities  to  a  product  or  service 
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6.  Adding  a  new  value  to  raw  THE  ISSUE-ATTENTION  CYCLE 

materials/commodities  (eg.  harvesting  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:  IS 

apples  but  making  apple  juice  before  IT  REALLY  BACK  ON  THE 

exporting  to  an  outside  market).  POLITICAL  AGENDA? 


7.  New  training/retraining  of  employees  or 
local  workforce 

8.  Joint  partnerships/ventures  where  two 
organisations  or  individuals  bring  their  best 
skills  together  to  add  value  to  a  product. 

9.  Upgrading/improving/automating  the  tools 
and/or  technology  to  do  a  task,  job,  make  a 
product,  deliver  a  service  better,  faster, 
cheaper,  more  cost-effective,  etc. 

1 0.  Improve  the  quality  of  K- 1 2  instruction 

1 1.  Improve  the  capacity  of  local  government 
economic  development  and  manage  long 
term  strategies. 


Please  make  a  note  in  your  diaries  that 
the  next  Annual  Conference  of  the 
ANZRSA  will  be  held  in  or  around 
Rockhampton,  Queensland  in  the 
second  week  of  December  1995. 

The  call  for  papers  and  program  details 
will  be  circulated  in  the  coming 
months.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  as 
to  the  meeting's  structure  or  content 
please  contact  either  Liam  Ryan  (one  of 
the  contributors  to  this  issue)  at  the 
University  of  Central  Queensland  or 
Wal  Taylor  of  the  Queensland 
Department  of  Primary  Industries, 
both  located  in  Rockhampton. 

Our  annual  conferences  are  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  hear  about 
both  the  latest  developments  in  regional 
development  practice  and  analyses  of 
regional  conditions.  They  bring 
together  practitioners,  government  and 
academics. 


Frank  Hurley 
Ballarat  University 

[Editorial  Note:  This  article  was  presented  as  a 
paper  at  the  ANZRSA  Armidale  conference  in 
December  1993] 

REGIONAL  POLICY  AND  THE 
POLITICAL  AGENDA 

The  starting  point  for  this  paper  was  the 
assertion  that  "Regional  policy  is  now  more 
firmly  on  the  political  agenda  than  it  has  been 
for  twenty  years".  This  brought  two  things  to 
my  mind.  The  first  was  the  question  posed  by 
Dorothy  Parker,  the  American  writer,  when  told 
that  President  Coolidge  had  died.  She  asked: 
"How  can  you  tell?"  The  second  was 
recollection  of  a  1970s  article  by  Anthony 
Downs  in  the  journal  The  Public  Interest  called 
"Up  and  down  with  ecology  -  the  'issue 
attention'  cycle?"  Downs  used  the  rise  to 
prominence  of  environmental  issues  on  the 
political  agenda  to  discuss  how  a  "problem 
suddenly  leaps  into  prominence,  remains  there 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  -  though  still  largely 
unresolved  -  gradually  fades  from  the  centre  of 
public  attention".  I  shall  return  later  to  the  five 
stages  Downs  identified  in  the  "issue-attention 
cycle". 

Let  us  accept  that  there  is  recognisable  political 
agenda  at  any  given  time.  How  can  we  tell 
whether  a  policy  area  is  on  it  and  how  we 
measure  that  area's  purchase  on  public 
attention,  its  ranking  on  the  agenda  relative  to 
other  issues  jostling  for  place?  Rural 
development,  regional  development,  balanced 
development,  decentralisation,  regional 
adjustment  -  under  one  label  or  another  for  over 
a  hundred  years  these  regional  policy  issues 
have  been  in  and  out  of  the  parking  lot  from 
which  the  issues  to  construct  and  reconstruct 
the  political  agenda  in  Australia  are  drawn. 
Always  a  throng  of  journalists,  academics, 
consultants,  bureaucrats  and  politicians  hovers 
around  waiting  to  propel  their  favoured  issue 
onto  and  up  the  agenda. 

Some  issues  are  mere  ephemera:  selection  of  a 
table  for  the  Lodge;  diplomatic  spats;  scandals 
real  or  alleged.  Some  issues  such  as  tariffs  and 
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wage  fixation  are  (or  were)  organised  into 
politics  as  a  constant  with  an  institutional 
support  system.  Some  like  aboriginal  land 
rights  or  regional  development  are  intermittently 
on  the  agenda. 

Occasionally  an  event  like  a  Mabo  judgement 
can  define  the  terms  of  a  more  general  issue  like 
land  rights  and  catapult  it  to  the  top  of  the 
agenda.  "Regional  development"  has  had 
generations  of  unproductive  exposure  as  a 
policy  issue.  It  gains  a  place  on  the  agenda 
laboriously  as  a  political  symbol  rather  than  a 
sharply  defined  policy  issue.  Like  other  positive 
political  symbols  such  as  "justice",  and 
"democracy",  it  has  "the  key  characteristic  of 
lack  of  definition"  (Gibson  and  Hodgkinson, 
1980)  and  is  amenable  to  symbolic  policy 
declarations.  In  this  context,  perhaps 

"By  1996,  no  Australian  region  will  be  in 
poverty" 

THE  ISSUE-ATTENTION  CYCLE 

Downs  identified  five  stages  in  the  issue- 
attention  cycle  in  American  domestic  life  and 
our  political  culture  is  sufficiently  similar  to 
allow  an  Australian  application. 

1 .  The  pre-problem  stage 

"Usually,  objective  conditions  regarding  the 
problem  are  far  worse  during  the  pre¬ 
problem  stage  than  they  are  by  the  time  the 
public  becomes  interested  in  it". 

2.  Alarmed  discovery  and  euphoric  enthusiasm 

"As  a  result  of  some  dramatic  series  of 
events  or  for  other  reasons  the  public 
suddenly  becomes  aware  of  and  alarmed 
about  the  evils  of  a  particular  problem  .... 
accompanied  by  euphoric  enthusiasm  about 
society's  ability  to  'solve  this  problem'  or 
do  something  effective'  within  a  relatively 
short  time  ...  without  any  fundamental 
reordering  of  society  itself  ....  " 

3 .  Realising  the  cost  of  significant  progress 

“...  a  gradually  spreading  realisation  that  the 
cost  of  'solving'  the  problem  is  very  high 
indeed  ...  [and]  would  also  require  major 
sacrifices  by  large  groups  in  the  population". 

4.  Gradual  decline  of  intense  public  interest 
“As  more  and  more  people  realise  how 


difficult  and  costly  to  themselves  a  solution 
to  the  problem  would  be,  three  reactions  set 

in  . discouraged  ....  threatened 

....bored”. 

5.  The  post-problem  stage  “...  public  concern 
moves  into  a  prolonged  limbo  -  a  twilight 
realm  of  lesser  attention  or  spasmodic 
recurrences  of  interest”. 

Downs  suggests  that  issues  which  go  through 
the  cycle  "generally  posses  to  some  degree  three 
specific  characteristics  ".  First,  the  majority  of 
persons  in  society  are  not  suffering  from  the 
problem  nearly  as  much  as  some  minority. 
Secondly  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  problem 
are  generated  by  social  arrangements  that 
provide  significant  benefit  to  a  majority.  Third 
the  problem  has  no  intrinsically  exciting 
qualities  -  or  no  longer  has  them. 


’’Regional  development"  has  had 
generations  of  unproductive 
exposure  as  a  policy  issue.  It 
gains  a  place  on  the  agenda 
laboriously  as  a  political  symbol 
rather  than  a  sharply  defined 
policy  issue." 


With  respect  to  regional  policy,  on  the  first 
characteristic  we  might  agree  with  Nielson 
(1976)  that  policies  on  tariffs,  taxation,  public 
sector  investment,  communications  pricing  and 
on  other  fields  are  spatially  neutral  only  a  de 
jure  sense.  These  policies  have  a  massive 
spatial  effect  "in  constructing  a  framework 
which  favours  metropolitan  locations  ".  On  the 
second,  we  might  find  the  term  "suffering"  a 
little  strong  in  respect  of  regional  disparities  yet 
note  the  Prime  Minister's  recent  observation 
that  the  "geographic  dimensions"  of  structural 
adjustment  are  "unemployment,  hardship  and 
disaffection".  (Keating  1993). 

The  third  characteristic  also  applies  to  regional 
development.  Some  aspects  excite,  at  least  for  a 
while  -  a  Tennessee  Valley  or  Snowy  scale 
project,  a  VFT,  growth  centres,  for  example,  all 
of  which  had  regional  policy  elements.  When 
the  costs  became  apparent  and  significant 
interest  groups  felt  adversely  affected,  attention 
and  support  began  to  wane. 
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PAST  HIGH  POINTS  ON  THE 
POLITICAL  AGENDA 

In  Australia,  regional  development  has  been  up 
and  down  on  the  issue-attention  cycle  unevenly 
over  a  hundred  year  period.  The  period  is 
punctuated  by  epochal  events:  the  depression  of 
the  1890s,  the  Great  War  1914-18,  the 
depression  of  the  1930s,  the  world  war  1939- 
45,  the  post-war  long  economic  boom  to  the 
early  1970s,  the  collapse  of  that  boom.  All  of 
these  events  shaped  the  settings  for  concerns 
and  policies  about  regional  development. 

The  main  distinguishing  feature  of  the  period 
from  the  1880s  to  about  1950  was  its 
conventional  wisdom  that  economic  growth  in 
Australia  was  to  be  achieved  by  bringing  the 
available  land  into  maximum  agricultural 
production  (Williams  1975).  This  economic 
motivation  to  settle  more  people  on  the  land  was 
reinforced  by  contemporary  social  thinking 
which  held  that  the  rural  life  was  best  for  the 
population's  health  and  moral  welfare 
(McQueen  1970).  These  arguments  for  regional 
development  did  not  disappear  but  they  had  lost 
their  ascendancy  in  the  debate  by  about  1940 
when  the  war  confirmed  a  need  and  created  the 
climate  for  rapidly  increased  industrial 
production.  It  also  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
claims  for  regional  development  as  part  of  a 
national  security  policy.  These  arguments  were 
different  in  kind  from  the  primarily  agrarian, 
intensificationist  ones  of  the  previous  fifty 
years. 


In  Australia,  regional  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  up  and  down  on 
the  issue-attention  cycle  unevenly 
over  a  hundred  year  period. 


From  about  1940,  avowedly  decentralist 
programs  and  agencies  within  the  machinery  of 
government  in  Victoria  and  New  south  Wales 
appeared  for  the  first  time.  The  period  from 
about  1940  to  the  mid  1960s  is  distinguished  by 
the  push  from  the  capitals  for  decentralisation  in 
wartime  for  strategic  defence  purposes  followed 
in  the  post-war  decades  by  overt  but  minimal 
intervention  policies  by  state  governments  for 
regional  development.  These  were  responses  to 
the  near  continuous,  largely  ineffectual  pull 
from  the  provinces  for  greater  shares  of  each 
state's  burgeoning  population  and  economy. 
The  governments'  approaches  were 


characterised  by  modest  subsidies  made 
available  to  country-based  manufacturing 
industries.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1945, 
massive  overseas  immigration  fuelled  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  capitals,  particularly  Melbourne 
and  Sydney.  Provision  of  social  and  physical 
infrastructure  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this 
growth.  In  the  1960s,  social  and  economic 
critiques  of  the  problems  of  the  expanded 
capital  cities  were  being  widely  mediated 
through  a  more  knowledgeable  society.  The 
failure  of  minimal  intervention  policies  to  direct 
population  and  economic  activity  away  from  the 
metropolitan  areas  was  manifest.  In  the  later 
1960s  the  pull  from  the  bush  for  regional 
development  was  supplemented  by  a  renewed 
push  from  the  capitals. 

The  combination  of  factors  outlined  above 
shaped  the  circumstances  for  the  emergence  of  a 
number  of  politicians,  bureaucrats  and  agencies 
who  put  their  stamp  on  the  third  period 
identified  here.  They  brought  about  the  shift  to 
decentralisation  policies  which  were  formally,  if 
not  always  substantively,  different  in  kind  from 
any  previously  adopted  either  state. 
Development  in  the  1960s  of  the  so-called 
'selective'  approach  to  decentralisation  and  the 
attempts  in  the  1970s  to  implement  policies 
which  targeted  some  chosen  centres  for 
accelerated  development  through  government 
action  made  the  1965-  1985  period  distinctive. 
It  was  an  era  in  which  the  push  from  the 
capitals  rather  than  the  pull  from  the  country 
was  the  dominant  force  in  placing  regional 
policy  on  the  agenda. 

THEN  AND  NOW..  HOW  HIGH,  HOW 
FIRM  ON  THE  AGENDA? 

Late  1940s,  late  1960s,  early  1990s  -  perhaps 
regional  policy  is  on  a  twenty  year  cycle.  How 
prominent  is  its  contemporary  place  on  the 
agenda?  It  has  none  of  the  mystique,  the  brave 
new  world  elements  of  post-war  reconstruction, 
the  very  top  bureaucrats,  the  great  symbolic 
developmental  Snowy  River  project.  Despite 
these  strengths,  the  regional  policy  programs 
gradually  lapsed  into  a  "twilight  realm  of  lesser 
attention"  with  little  achieved. 

The  prominence  of  regional  policy  issues  or  the 
political  agenda  in  the  later  1960s  (pre 
problem/alarmed  discovery  stages  in  Downs' 
terms)  and  early  1970s  (euphoric 
enthusiasm/realisation  of  cost/gradual  decline) 
was  much  greater  on  any  measure  than  it  has 
been  in  recent  times.  This  high  profile  stemmed 
from  numerous  reinforcing  influences: 
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significant  media  interest  with  frequent  articles 
and  decentralisation  supplements  in  The  Age 
and  The  Australian  and  concentrated  attention 
from  senior  journalists  like  C  hristopher  Jay  in 
the  Australian  Financial  Review;  global 
concerns  about  personal  welfare  and  security  in 
burgeoning  metropolises  (Sundquist  1975); 
conference  and  symposia  themes  of 
organisations  like  AIPS  and  AIDS;  reports  of 
inquiries  including  the  infamously  dilatory 
(1964-1972)  Committee  of  Commonwealth/ 
State  Officials  on  Decentralisation;  the  writing 
of  high  profile,  academics  -  Stretton, 
Sandercock,  Troy,  Neutze  for  example.  It 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  peak 
bureaucracies  -  NURDA,  the  Cities  Commis¬ 
sion  and  DURD,  and  a  program  -  the  growth 
centres.  The  period  was  characterised  by  a 
"bureaucratic/academic  consensus"  as  Searle 
(1991)  noted  and  he  might  have  added  a 
supportive  press. 

We  are  not  much  into  performance  indicators  of 
the  effectiveness  of  regional  development 
policy.  But  if  we  ask  what  did  these  periods  of 
a  high  place  on  the  political  agenda  achieve,  we 
probably  have  to  say  not  very  much.  Of  the 
later  period  and  with  a  slight  variation  of 
Downs  stage  1,  we  might  say  that  by  the  time 
policy  action  was  initiated  in  1973/74,  it  was 
too  late.  Population  and  economic  growth  had 
collapsed  and  the  urban  and  regional  program 
hit  stage  4  of  Downs  cycle  "at  a  time  when  the 
conditions  in  which  it  was  conceived  were 
being  rapidly  undermined"  (Whitlam  1985). 


Civic  euphoria  and  civic  agony 
mark  the  beginnings  and  ends  of 
these  cycles  of  promised  great 
developments. 


The  issue  attention  cycle  has  often  been 
apparent  in  these  and  other  periods  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  It  has  been  most  apparent  in 
what  I  have  called  the  imminent  development 
syndrome  (Hurley  1989).  At  the  state  level,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  minister's  statement  likely  to 
generate  euphoria.  In  Victoria,  for  example, 
M  urray  Byrne  fed  the  contemporary  mood  of 
concern  about  a  mega-metropolis  in  the  1970s 
and  generally  escaped  careful  scrutiny  because 
of  that  prevailing  mood.  He  talked  of  the 
removal"  of  500,000  people  from  Melbourne 
by  the  year  2000.  Large  numbers  of  public 
servants  would  be  transferred  to  provincial 
cities  -  "12,000  in  one  department  alone  would 


go  to  the  country  .  in  a  plan  that  would  be 

operating  in  three  weeks".  (Latrobe  Valley 
Express,  I  I  April  1973). 


Local  politicians  and  party 
leaders  tend  to  be  prominent  at 
the  announcement,  mysterious 
during  the  middle  period  and 
muted,  defeated  or  replaced  by 
the  end  of  the  cycle. 


At  the  local  level,  probably  every  community 
has  had  frequent  experience  of  the  "imminent 
development"  syndrome.  Civic  euphoria  and 
civic  agony  mark  the  beginnings  and  ends  of 
these  cycles  of  promised  great  developments. 
Most  have  their  conceptions  with  the 
announcement  in  glowing  terms  of  a  large, 
usually  unnamed,  corporation's  intention  to 
build  a  factory  employing  hundreds  (at  least!)  in 
the  regional  centre.  The  gestation  might  extend 
over  several  years  keeping  local  development 
on  the  agenda  -  but  end  in  stillbirth.  Local 
politicians  and  party  leaders  tend  to  be 
prominent  at  the  announcement,  mysterious 
during  the  middle  period  and  muted,  defeated  or 
replaced  by  the  end  of  the  cycle.  Appendix  2 
provides  a  vignette  of  the  imminent 
development  syndrome  featuring  Sir  Henry 
Bolte,  the  legendary  Premier  of  Victoria  1955  - 
1972. 

"REGIONAL"  ANI)  "DEVELOPMENT" 
IN  CURRENT  USAGE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  let  me  give  some 
spatial  and  substantive  definition  to  regional 
development.  Spatially,  the  level  of  aggregation 
in  our  usage  of  regional  is  sub-state.  It  is  not 
standardised  or  necessarily  intra-state  although 
some  usages,  such  as  that  employed  in  reports 
of  Salt’s  work  on  recent  population  movements 
rather  strain  the  concept  of  a  region  (The 
Australian,  10  November  1993).  It  is  also 
largely  non-metropolitan  in  focus.  Metropolises 
and  districts  within  them  are,  of  course, 
legitimate  subjects  of  study  by  regional  analysts 
in  this  context.  The  Australian  recently  carried  a 
headline  "Beazley  to  boost  regional  campuses". 
This  might  have  excited  academics  in  Armidale, 
Lismore,  Bathurst,  Wagga  Wagga,  Ballarat. 
Toowoomba,  Rockhampton  and  Townsville  but 
Mr  Beazley  was  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Western  Sydney  of  the  DEET  policy  response 
to  the  huge  development  south  of  Brisbane. 
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north  of  Sydney  and  in  outer  Perth  .... 
attracting  people  at  a  rapid  pace".  If  "regional 
policy"  is  hack  prominently  on  the  political 
agenda,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  widely  inclusive  of 
this  type  of  metropolitan  regional  concern.  The 
thrust  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Draft 
Impediment  to  Regional  Industry  Adjustment 
Report  suggest  that  the  paradigm  of  "regional" 
on  the  political  agenda  is  non-metropolitan. 

What  are  the  substantive  regional  policy  issues 
allegedly  so  firmly  back  on  the  political  agenda? 
How  is  "regional  development"  implicitly  being 
conceptualised  given  that  the  rhetoric  suggests 
infinitely  receding  horizons  for  "development"? 
A  region  may  be  judged  to  be  in  or  at  one  of 
many  states  or  stages  of  "development". 

The  list  would  include: 

•  no  development  (pristine?) 

•  under  development 

•  too  rapid  development 

•  optimal  development 

•  arrested  development  (sub-optimal) 

•  over  development 

•  reverse  development  (in  "decline") 

•  post  development  (terminal  decline) 


Lumpen  ’’regional  policy”  or 
’’regional  development”  has  been 
propelled  back  on  to  the  agenda 
by  articulated  perceptions  of  non¬ 
development  ... 


"Regional  development"  usually  refers  to 
economic  development  rather  than  social 
development.  Each  qualifier  ("under", 
"optimal"  etc.)  represents  a  value  judgement 
about  needs  and  wants,  about  resource 
utilisation  and  conservation,  about  the  social 
amenity  in  that  region  and  about  the 
environmental  and  social  consequences  of 
development  in  that  region.  Regions  are 
perpetually  in  a  state  of  adjustment  stimulated 
by  changes  in  technology,  factor  inputs, 
"corrupted"  markets,  and  national  economic 
policies  (McGovern  and  Lynn  1992). 

Lumpen  "regional  policy"  or  "regional 
development"  has  been  propelled  back  on  to  the 
agenda  by  articulated  perceptions  of  non¬ 
development  (of  some  forest  regions,  for 
example?),  under  development  (northern 
Australia?),  too  rapid  development  (coastal 
north-east  and  south  east  Queensland?),  over 
development  (some  metropolitan  regions?), 


arrested  development  (most  inland  provincial 
cities?),  reverse  development  (much  of  rural 
Australia  including  small  townships?)  and  post 
development  (Broken  Hill  eventually?). 

FEATURES  OF  REGIONAL  POLICY 
IN  CONTEMPORARY  DISCUSSION 

(i)  At  national  level 

If  greater  public  attention  to  these  states  of 
development  in  recent  times  has  made  regional 
policy  more  prominent  in  the  political  agenda, 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  regional  policy 
and  policy  making  as  it  is  being  discussed  and 
practised  around  the  nation? 

The  policy  framework  seems  to  be  settled.  It  is 
"economic  rationalism"  also  known  as  "market 
liberalism"  and  defined  by  Professor  John 
Nevile  in  this  year's  Giblin  Memorial  Lecture  at 
ANZAAS  as 

"a  school  of  thought  which  holds  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  market  is 
the  best  way  of  deciding  what  is  to  be 
produced  and  how  it  is  to  be  produced" 
(The  Age,  29  September  1993)". 

Presumably,  also,  where  it  is  to  be  produced. 
With  both  major  political  parties,  subsidies  and 
protection  are  generally  down  and  on  the  way 
out.  The  peak  rural  organisation,  the  NFF,  in 
its  pre  March  1993  election  manifesto  endorsed 
deregulation  and  "streamlined  agriculture 
Simon  Crean  has  said  Australia  has  "too  many 
farmers"  and  up  to  a  third  might  have  to  leave 
the  industry.  (Lawrence  and  Share,  1993).  The 
argument  is  not  entirely  stilled  (Stilwell  1992, 
Carroll  and  Manne,  1992)  but  both  major 
parties  are  clearly  on  the  dry  side.  Of  course, 
floods,  fires  and  price  collapse  will  probably 
continue  to  bring  benign  intervention  in  the 
rural  sector  and  elections  -  those  great  revivers 
of  dormant  political  agenda  items  -  will  provide 
occasion  for  effectively  region  -  specific 
subsidies  or  protection.  Remember  sugar? 

There  is  no  doubt  which  economic  viewpoint  is 
ascendant  but  it  would  be  facile  to  accept  that 
this  is  the  end  of  ideology  or  that  economic 
policy  is  now  one  of  the  permanently  settled 
questions  in  Australian  politics.  Examples  of 
market  failure  will,  or  should,  elicit  changes  in 
economic  and  social  policies  (Stilwell  1992, 
Humphreys  1993). 

At  the  national  level,  departmental  advisers  on 
regional  policy  have  accepted  a  market 
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disc  ipline  context.  \\  bile  we  await  the  1)1 1  RD 
text,  the  text  of  DILGEA  and  its  last  minister 
was  along  the  lines  Ask  not  what  the 
commonweal  can  do  for  your  region,  but  what 
your  region  can  do  for  the  common  weal", 
indeed,  the  Prime  Minister  in  mid-year  used  a 
very  similar  form  of  words  (Keating  1993). 
From  the  top,  the  prevailing  view  is  that 
regional  development  is  a  "bottom  up"  task  and 
obligation. 

"With  Australia  becoming  increasingly 
integrated  into  the  global  economy,  local 
and  regional  communities  need  to  rethink 
their  role  in  the  process  of  economic 
change  if  they  are  to  survive  and  if  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  to  benefit  fully  from 
their  indigenous  physical,  human  and 
capital  resource  potential"  (Garlick 
1992A). 

Thus  the  onus  is  "on  the  region  to  want  to 
pursue  competitive  regional  development  and  to 
take  the  lead  role  in  it".  (Garlick  1992B). 
DILGEA’s  regional  development  research  was 
directed  to  developing  "a  methodology  for 
matching  international  markets  with  Australian 
regions  and  overlaying  this  with  emerging 
opportunities  in  the  1990s"  (Garlick  1992B). 
The  central  government's  role  was 
"facilitative". 


Thus  the  onus  is  ”on  the  region  to 
want  to  pursue  competitive  reg¬ 
ional  development  and  to  take  the 
lead  role  in  it". 


If  the  quantum  of  commissioned  investigations 
on  an  issue  is  a  partial  index  of  the  political 
agenda,  regional  development  with  6  projects 
current  last  December  (Simmons  1992)  was 
competitive.  Investigations,  inquiries,  even 
Royal  Commissions  can  of  course  be  a  busy 
substitute  for  policy  action.  They  have  been  so 
for  decades  at  the  regional  level.  DILGEA's 
projects,  as  reported  twelve  months  ago, 
"would  form  the  basis  for  a  range  of 
recommendations  to  go  to  the  government  early 
in  the  new  year  to  boost  the  regional 
development  process".  As  we  know,  the 
government  went  to  the  polls  early  in  the  new 
year.  Post  election,  the  regional  development 
section  of  the  dissolved  DILGEA  went  not  to  a 
pre-election  foreshadowed  Department  of 
Regional  Development  under  a  Prime 
Ministerial  mate  (Mr  Brereton)  but  to  an 


expanded  Department  of  Industry,  Technology 
and  Regional  Development.  Did  the 
"facilitative"  model  and  the  "boost  to  the 
regional  development  process"  travel  with  it? 
Were  both  stillborn  initiatives,  displaced  by  the 
Task  Force  -  itself  another  form  of  investigation 
albeit  one  headed  by  another,  powerful  Prime 
Ministerial  mate?  Can  the  current  McKinsey 
study  add  to  what  is  already  known  about 
factors  determining  business  investment  in 
regional  Australia?  (Griffiths  1993)?  I  expect  to 
have  heard  answers  by  the  time  this  paper  is 
read  at  Armidale. 

(ii)  At  state  level 

An  insider  has  told  us  that  government  program 
managers  "know  nothing  of  the  spatial 
implications  of  their  actions  or  whether  their 
initiatives  are  being  enhanced  or  diminished  by 
other  sector  initiatives".  They  engage  in 
"program  protectionism"  (Garlick  1991).  In 
Rod  Jensen’s  judgement,  there  has  been  "little 
or  no  coherence"  in  state  government  programs 
-  "regional  policy  has  been  ignored,  with  a 
number  of  programs  as  a  substitute"  (Jensen 
1992). 

If  regional  policy  is  back  on  the  political 
agenda,  clearly  there  is  an  awesome  task  of 
policy  development  and  implementation  to  be 
done.  In  Victoria  the  short-lived  policy 
centrepiece  -  "A  Place  to  Live"  developed  over 
five  years  of  consultation  and  seriously 
discussed  at  Wagga  Wagga  18  months  ago 
(Victoria  1992)  has  quietly  been  abandoned.  In 
the  deregulatory  spirit  of  the  times,  the  new 
government's  "policies  and  actions  ...  are 
emphasising  the  need  for  regional  communities 
to  initiate  their  own  strategies"  and  "  to  work 
with  indigenous  businesses  to  achieve  growth 
and  diversity"  (Reynolds  and  Kohut,  1992). 
Last  month,  the  Minister  for  Regional 
Development  announced  "a  nine  point  plan  for 
investment  and  employment  in  provincial  and 
rural  Victoria"  (Hallam  1993)  in  an  echo  in 
name  but  not  in  substance  of  Murray  Byrne’s 
"Ten  Point  Policy  on  Decentralisation"  of  the 
1970s  (Byrne  1972). 

New  South  Wales  as  recently  as  mid  1992  was 
"not  offering  too  many  positive  signs  for 
regional  development"  (Chard  1992)  in  the 
estimation  of  one  experienced  regional  manager 
in  the  Department  of  State  Development. 
Beneficial  containment  of  the  metropolitan  as  a 
motive  for  regional  development  (one  rationale 
for  Victoria's  "A  Place  to  Live  Strategy")  is 
being  urged  from  the  provincial  centres  of 
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NSW  with  a  hint  of  selective  decentralisation 
theory  and  arguments  for  revival  of  another 
program  from  the  1960s,  the  Country  Industry 
Assistance  Fund.  (Chard  1992;  City  of  Wagga 
Wagga  1992A,  1992B).  But  in  NSW  too,  there 
is  recognition  that  it  is  a  matter  of  "bottom  up" 
and  that  any  assistance  1990s  style  would 
comprise  "funds  generated  through  local 
government  and/or  the  co-operative  movement" 
rather  than  the  state  budget.  (City  of  Wagga 
Wagga  1992B). 

Further  north,  since  the  mid-1980s  regional 
policy  in  Queensland  has  not  been  concerned 
with  "equity  and  distribution  of  benefit  issues" 
but  has  been  "clearly  directed  at  addressing 
perceived  market  failure"  (Sargent  1992).  Since 
mid  1991  "major  thrusts"  of  state  policy  have 
been  to  "be  a  catalyst  for  regions  to  realise  their 
own  economic  potential"  and  "to  encourage  and 
assist  indigenous  economic  growth  and 
facilitate  local  and  regional  self-help  initiatives". 

From  out  of  the  west,  comes  a  slightly 
discordant  note  and  a  curious  mix  of  wet  and 
dry  in  regional  policy  proposals.  In  his 
statement  on  "Regional  Development  under  a 
Coalition  Government"  (Cowan  1993),  the 
Deputy  Premier  of  Western  Australia  deplores 
the  "highly  unnatural"  centralisation  of 
population  in  Perth  and  the  exacerbating 
influence  of  "the  more  recent  fetish  of  economic 
rationalism".  He  hints  at  including  externalities 
in  the  "urban  development  equation",  proposes 
regionally  discriminating  tax  policies  and 
fleeing  "wages  and  conditions  in  country 
Western  Australia"  from  central  fixation.  None 
of  these  policy  issues  is  within  his  jurisdiction 
but  the  Draft  Industry  Commission  Report 
clearly  supported  one  of  these  proposals  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  Task 
Force  places  any  macro  and/or  micro  policy 
options  firmly  on  the  agenda.  Within  his  own 
domain,  Mr  Cowan  announced  formation  of 
regional  organisations  (to  be  called  Boards  of 
Commission)  smaller  (9  members  compared  to 
21)  but  otherwise  very  similar  in  composition  to 
the  Regional  Advisory  Councils  which 
operated,  very  successfully  in  some  opinions 
(Chard  1992),  in  NSW  through  the  1970s.  He 
also  announced  empowerment  of  the  regions:  "I 
am  inverting  the  chain  of  command  on  regional 
development".  I  look  forward  to  hearing  David 
Singe  advise  us  at  Armidale  on  how  this 
systemic  "bottom  up"  approach  is  progressing. 

(iii)  At  regional  and  local  level 

At  the  regional  level,  the  inevitability  of  the 


prevailing  economic  orthodoxy  seems  to  be 
widely  accepted.  Are  there  any  maverick 
regions  organising  or  behaving  like  French 
farmers?  Viewed  from  the  top,  the  bottom  has 
to  "overcome  the  conservative  parochialism  and 
limited  information  on  global  and  national 
developments  that  shape  the  nature  and  process 
of  change  in  regional  areas".  (Garlick  1991). 

And  worse: 

"The  facilitators  given  the  responsibility 
of  working  with  these  regional 
communities  generally  have  limited  if  any 
training,  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of 
global  or  national  pressure  or  emerging 
opportunities  and  few  research  and 
analysis  resources”.  (Garlick  1992). 

In  these  circumstances,  one  dreads  the 
consequences  of  the  precipitate  WA  experiment 
in  inversion.  Clearly  there  is  a  major  task  for 
regional  policy  in  raising  the  level  of  relevant 
knowledge  and  resources  in  regions. 

One  should  note,  too,  the  accepted  view  that 
Regions  are  free  to  make  their  own  choices 
"where  do  we  want  to  be?"  They  should  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  "monitoring,  diagnosis, 
analysis"  (Jensen  1992)  in  developing  their 
regional  strategies. 

Distilled  from  incessant  din  about  regional 
policy  at  state,  and  national  and  regional 

levels,  then,  clime  those  recurring  phrases  and 
buzz  words: 

•  global  economy 

•  market  driven 

•  structural  change 

•  competitive  advantage 

•  indigenous  industries 

•  facilitation  (only)  by  the  centre 

•  bottom  up 

•  region's  own  choice/vision 

CONCLUSION 

Regional  development  concerns  have  edged 
back  into  some  prominence  in  recent  years.  In 
my  view,  however,  the  place  of  regional  policy 
on  the  political  agenda  is  neither  high  nor 
secure.  It  does  not  have  the  academic, 
bureaucratic  or  media  attention  which  raised  and 
sustained  it  for  a  time  in  past  periods.  Regional 
policy  does  not  now  have  any  underpinning, 
widely-shared  philosophy  of  ruralism  or 
widely-felt  need  for  non-metropolitan 
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development  tor  strategic  objectives  or  for 
control  ot  explosive  capital  cities  growth.  Cash 
strapped  state  and  federal  governments  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  direct  to  substantial 
regional  development  programs.  In  a  continuing 
context  of  deficit  and  tax  reduction  policies, 
provision  for  possibly  costly  Mabo  claim 
compensation  settlements,  financing  the  Sydney 
Olympics  and  the  growing  lobby  for  an 
unemployment  levy,  to  name  a  few  high  profile 
issues,  no  propitious  climate  for  finding  ot 
overt  regional  development  programs  is  in 
sight. 

Policies  to  reallocate  labour  have  been  put 
squarely  on  the  agenda  by  the  draft  report  of  the 
Industry  Commission  on  Impediments  to 
Regional  Industry  Adjustment.  Some 
recommendations  in  the  report  challenge 
historic  social/political/cultural/institutional 
practice  in  Australia.  The  then  Minister  for 
Local  Government  in  his  opening  address  to 
last  year's  ANZRSA  Conference  asked:  "How 
do  we  accommodate  the  changes  that  will  occur 
if  the  ore  bodies  run  out  in  Broken  Hill?" 
(Simmons  1992).  In  his  generally  supportive 
comments  on  the  Industry  Commission's  draft 
report,  Tony  Sorensen  posed  more  generally 
the  question  of  whether  and  where  people  might 
choose  to  live.  "Should  policy  settings  be  ruled 
by  the  'bottom  line'  or  by  'compassion'?" 
(Sorensen  1993).  I  suggest  that  this  will  be  a 
regional  policy  issue  on  the  agenda  for  some 
time. 


"Should  policy  settings  be  ruled 
by  the  'bottom  line'  or  by 
'compassion'?" 


Clearly  the  current  paradigm  of  regional 
development  is  competitive  -  -  bottom  up  - 
indigenous  industry  in  its  focus.  In  their  roles 
the  state  and  national  governments  might 
employ  some  "external  adjustment"  policies 
particularly  on  the  location  of  state-owned 
"industries".  Other  "provisions,  taxes  and 
subsidies"  would  mostly  have  to  be  provided  or 
granted  by  local/regional  authorities.  In 
passing,  I  note  that  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  a 
subsidy  such  as,  say,  a  local  government  rate 
reduction  granted  to  attract  or  retain  an  industry 
being  wooed  by  a  neighbouring  region  is 
appropriately  "competitive"  and  less  market 
distorting  than  a  subsidy  from  a  higher  level  of 
government. 


There  seems  to  be  a  strong  drift  towards 
identifying  the  central  government's  role  as 
developing  the  local/regional  capacity,  expertise 
and  "facilitators".  Provision  of  physical  and 
social  infrastructure  has  long  been  a  regional 
development  strategy  -  and  often  a  stratagem! 
The  emerging  emphasis  may  be  on  the  so-called 
"soft  infrastructure".  This  includes  "urban  and 
regional  planning  processes,  strategic 
managers,  venture  capital,  local  development 
cultures,  local  skills  and  expertise,  education 
and  training,  research  and  development" 
(Murphy  et  al  199 1 ). 

Some  genuine  regional  development  of  this 
kind  may  be  an  outcome  of  the  present  modest 
place  of  regional  policy  on  the  political  agenda. 
It  would  be  an  outcome  of  considerable 
potential.  This  Association  may  play  an 
important  part  in  its  achievement. 


The  emerging  emphasis  may  be 
on  the  so-called  "soft 
infrastructure".  Ibis  includes 
"urban  and  regional  planning 
processes,  strategic  managers, 
venture  capital,  local 
development  cultures,  local  skills 
and  expertise,  education  and 
training,  research  and 
development" 


We  should  endeavour  to  achieve  as  much  of 
this  outcome  as  possible  before  the  populace  at 
large  becomes  "discouraged,  threatened  or 
bored"  by  regional  policy  issues  and  it  sinks 
again  to  "a  twilight  realm  of  lesser  attention". 

APPENDIX  1 

The  "imminent  development  syndrome"  in  local 
and  regional  development:  a  vignette  featuring 
Sir  Henry  Bolte,  Premier  of  Victoria  1 955- 
1972. 

With  his  practical  populism,  Henry  Bolte  had 
no  difficulty  keeping  regional  development 
advocates,  most  of  whom  were  conservative 
provincial  and  shire  councillors,  uncritical  of 
the  government’s  laissez  fairc  location  policies 
and  minimal  decentralisation  programs.  His 
home-spun  approach,  ruralism  and  readiness  to 
use  the  imminent  development  syndrome  were 
well  illustrated  in  an  address  to  the  annual 
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conference  of  the  Victorian  Decentralisation 
League  in  Ballarat  in  1960.  The  following  three 
paragraphs  give  the  flavour: 

It  is  exhilarating  to  meet  these  people  who  are 
coming  from  overseas  daily.  To  this  vital 
country.  Walk  down  any  street,  in  any  town  or 
city.  See  the  well  dressed  children  -  there  are 
none  better  in  the  world.  Australia  today  -  a 
vital  country.  Brought  about  by  the  force  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  more  so  over  the  last 
few  years.  By  developing  this  state  we  are 
doing  our  job  in  the  interest  of  Australia.  So 
don't  let  us  be  despondent. 

What  is  decentralisation.  Is  it  a  new  industry?  Is 
it  an  expansion  of  another  industry?  For  sure. 
Further  than  that.  I  would  think  today  the 
greatest  form  of  decentralisation  being  practised 
in  this  state  is  the  development  of  the 
Heytesbury  area  in  the  Western  District.  In 
time,  I  guarantee,  if  present  policies  are 
continued,  there  will  be  1,000  new  farms  and 
families  in  that  area.  This  will  support  the 
population  of  10,000  in  the  Warrnambool  - 
Terang  -  Camperdown  -  Colac  and  Timboon 
areas  .... 


What  is  decentralisation.  Is  it  a 
new  industry?  Is  it  an  expansion 
of  another  industry?  For  sure. 


There  is  the  recent  "Danloss".  Just  what  is  their 
future  anyone  can  see.  The  parent  plant  in 
Denmark  means  a  great  deal.  Over  the  last  12 
months  there  were  1,000  additions  to  the 
payroll.  They  first  contacted  us  when  they 
leased  premises  in  Melbourne  for  temporary 
operations.  Danloss  Melbourne.  This  is  just  an 
example  of  what  we  did  to  attract  industries  to 
the  country.  Even  the  stationery  had  been 
prepared  marked  "Danloss  Melbourne".  We 
told  them  "Before  you  make  up  your  mind, 
would  you  please  have  a  look  at  the  various 
country  areas  in  Victoria.  Sometimes  we 
achieve  results.  The  proposition  has  resulted  in 
Ballarat  giving  them  20  acres  of  crown  land. 
Now  the  figures  of  500  employees  within  5 
years,  or  1,000  within  10  years  have  been 
mentioned.  The  effect  in  Ballarat  could 
probably  account  for  the  increase  in  population 
of  up  to  10,000  possibly. 

Danloss  never  became  established  in  Ballarat. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Prior  to  the  Ahern  Governinent's  release  of 
Quality  Queensland  (subtitled  "Building  on 
Strength:  A  Vision  and  Strategy  for 
Achievement")  in  December  1988,  there  had 
been  no  concerted  attempt  to  develop  a  strategic 
approach  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
state.  This  document,  based  on  a  consultancy 
undertaken  by  SRI  International  (California) 
and  Strategies  Pty  Ltd  (Brisbane),  signalled  a 
break  from  the  Joh  Bjelke-Petersen  era 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  blend  of  maverick- 
style  parochialism  and  centralist  paternalism, 
where  strong  emphasis  was  placed  on 
facilitating  private  sector-driven  resource 
development.  Foreign  investment  had  been 
attracted  into  major  export-oriented  projects  by 
government  provision  of  heavy  infrastructure 
and  a  range  of  investment,  taxation  and  other 
incentives. 


Regional  development  was  viewed 
as  the  delivery  of  departmental 
services  to  various  client  groups 
across  the  state. 


A  less  sanguine  approach  to  attracting 
manufacturing  to  the  state  was  based  on  the 
provision  of  subsidised  industrial  land  and 
buildings  and,  in  some  cases,  subsidised  freight 
rates. 

There  was  no  integrated  economic  development 
policy  framework  as  such,  nor  was  there  any 
systematic  approach  to  the  development  of 
regions  within  the  state.  Regional  development 
was  viewed  as  the  delivery  of  departmental 
services  to  various  client  groups  across  the 
state.  This  service  delivery  activity  was  largely 


uncoordinated,  with  most  departments  defining 
their  own  administrative  regions  in  a  'top 
down'  non-consultative  manner. 

Roberts  (1991),  referring  to  the  twenty  year 
period  from  1971  to  1991 ,  observes: 

With  the  exception  of  two  brief 
interludes,  namely  the  Regional 
Coordination  Council  experiment  and 
the  'flash  in  the  pan'  Bureau  of 
Regional  Development,  there  has  been 
no  evident  coherence  of  regional 
economic  development  policy  and  no 
structured  approach  to  regional 
economic  development  activities,  (p.  1 ) 

Despite  its  pre-election  vapourings  in  1989,  the 
Goss  Labor  Government,  now  in  its  second 
term  of  office,  has  failed  to  deliver  an  integrated 
regional  economic  development  policy,  or 
strategy,  for  the  state  and  throughout  its  five 
years  in  office  has  shied  off  defining  regions 
for  regional  development  purposes. 

QUALITY  QUEENSLAND:  WHAT 
STRATEGY?  WHAT  VISION? 

On  12  December  1988,  Queensland  Premier, 
Mike  Ahern,  introduced  Quality ’  Queensland 
with  the  words: 

This  is  a  strategy  for  the  people  of 
Queensland,  not  the  Government  alone; 
it  will  require  everyone's  involvement 
and  support  for  its  success.  Our  vision 
is  Quality  Queensland ,  a  quality >  place  to 
live,  work  and  do  business.  (Letter  of 
Introduction,  Quality  Queensland) 

One  major  achievement  of  Quality'  Queensland 
was  putting  strategic  planning  and  management 
onto  the  policy  agenda.  The  'need  to  change’ 
was  predicated  on  the  basis  of  the  fragile  nature 
of  the  Queensland  economy  with  its  heavy 
dependency  on  the  export  of  unprocessed  or 
slightly  processed  primary  commodities 
reflecting  an  economic  structure  more 
reminiscent  of  'third  world'  or  developing 
economies  than  advanced  economies. 

The  approach  to  the  future  economic 
development  of  the  state  advocated  in  Quality 
Queensland  was  decidedly  non-interventionist: 

The  Queensland  Government  will  act 
positively  to  effect  the  changes 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  positive 
industrial  economy  by  adopting  a 
"market  facilitation"  strategy  that 
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encourages  (he  private  sector  to  act  iti 
new  ways.  (p.  I) 

Quality  Queensland  contains  no  clear  policy 
statement  of  the  objectives  of  regional 
development,  nor  does  it  present  a  regional 
economic  development  strategy.  What  it  does 
contain  is  elements  of  an  approach  to  regional 
development  that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  ot 
regional  Queensland.  In  this  context,  its  only 
innovative  component  is  the  Centre  ot  the 
Development  of  Regional  Opportunities 
(CDRO)  concept,  which  was  designed  to 
encourage  regional  communities  to  set  their 
individual  regional  development  agendas  with 
government  facilitation  and  seed  funding. 

Whilst  the  government  was  prepared  to  fund  the 
establishment  of  these  centres,  they  were 
expected  to  become  self-supporting  after  a 
period  of  three  years.  These  centres  were 
expected  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  existing 
quasi-government  funded  but  private  sector- 
driven  Regional  Development  Organisations 
(RDOs)  but  were  separate  from  them.  This 
presented  a  threat  to  existing  RDOs  in  the  event 
of  their  'expressions  of  interest'  in  sponsoring 
the  new  CDROs  not  being  successful,  in  which 
case  they  would  be  vulnerable  to  the  loss  of 
existing  government  funding  support.  There 
was  also  the  issue  of  duplication  of  services 
between  CDROs  and  RDOs.  In  addition  it  was 
not  clear  what  relationship  between  CDROs  and 
government  departments  was  envisaged  to 
emerge. 

Although  there  was  a  State  Economic 
Development  Strategy  Division  within  the 
Premier's  Department,  there  was  no  direction  as 
to  how  CDROs  would  be  overseen,  or  if  there 
was,  in  fact,  a  coordinating  agency,  or  an 
overarching  body  responsible  for  implementing 
and  coordinating  state-wide  regional 
development  policy. 

The  Quality  Queensland  document  contains 
statements  of  the  government's  commitment  to: 

7.h  Provide  needed  economic 

and  statistical  information  to  regions 
to  support  economic  development 
growth  programs. 

7.c  Assess  the  potential  for 

further  decentralising  Queensland 
Government  departmental  decision¬ 
making  responsibilities  and 
activities  to  regions. 

7.d  Establish  on-going  review 


mechanisms  in  all  Queensland 
Government  departments  directed 
towards  improving  their  response  to 
regional  needs. 

7  e  Foster  regional  inter¬ 

departmental  cooperation  to 
maximise  the  delivery  of 
government  services  and  efficient 
use  of  public  sector  resources. 

7,f  Develop  programs  for  the 

stimulation  of  business  growth 
through  encouragement  of  new 
business  development  and  inter¬ 
regional  and  interstate  trade. 

7.g  Encourage  local  authorities 

and  regional  organisations  to 
develop  regional  initiatives 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
this  Strategy,  (p.  5) 

Whilst  these  may  be  nice-sounding  political 
statements  of  intent,  collectively  they  constitute 
an  assurance  that  the  government  was  anxious 
to  find  out  what  regions  wanted,  was  prepared 
to  work  closer  with  regions,  would  assist 
regions  in  forming  development  strategies  and, 
in  general,  would  help  those  regions  that  could 
deliver  results  within  the  market-facilitation 
approach  outlined  in  Quality  Queensland. 


The  strategy  contained  in  Quality 
Queensland  is  singularly  unimag¬ 
inative... 


Regions  had  to  develop  their  own  strategies 
with  the  pledge  of  government  financial  support 
provided  that  they  kept  within  certain 
guidelines,  which  were  not  as  yet  clearly 
specified. 

The  strategy  contained  in  Quality ;  Queensland  is 
singularly  unimaginative  and  derives  from  the 
same  philosophy  as  that  espoused  by  the 
previous  National /Liberal  Party  Bjelke-Petersen 
Government. 

I  his  approach,  described  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  Economics  (1994)  as  the  'market- 
friendly'  model,  is 

...based  on  the  premise  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  leave  the  bulk  of 
production  and  investment  decisions 
impinging  on  regional  development  to 
the  private  sector.  This  reflects  the  view 
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that  the  disciplines  of  the  market  drive 
firms  to  organise  their  activities 
efficiently,  to  exploit  the  most  profitable 
development  opportunities  and  in  the 
process  promote  public  well-being. 
Private  businesses  are  assumed  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  the  activities  and 
locations  in  which  to  invest. 
Governments  should  therefore  not  seek 
to  influence  their  decisions,  not  to  prop 
up  the  weak  and  unsuccessful,  (p.68) 

Quality  Queensland  succinctly  states: 

SRI  found  that  Queensland  needs  to 
work  towards  a  more  flexible 
innovative  economy.  Doing  so  means 
implementing  an  economic  development 
strategy  that  is  based  on  the  broad 
concepts  of  market  facilitation;  where 
the  concept  of  market  liberalisation  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  approach,  (p.  44) 

In  its  defence,  as  noted  by  Ryan  (1993),  in 
Stevens,  B.  and  Wanna,  J.  (eds)  "The  Goss 
Government:  Promise  and  Performance  of  the 
Labor  Government  in  Queensland",  Quality 
Queensland  did  give  "recognition  to  the 
structural  weaknesses  in  Queensland's 
economy  and  the  need  to  diversify  the  regional 
economic  base". 


Quality  Queensland ,  however, 
does  reflect  a  ...  clear  break 
from  the  previous  government’s 
strictly  ’top  down’,  autarchic 
stance  on  regional  development 
issues. 


Six  years  later  and  with  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
Sector  Management  Commission  (PSMC) 
Reviews  and  Recommendations,  one  ponders  if 
the  Ahern  Government  had  a  real  grasp  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  making  progress  in 
deceptively  difficult  areas  such  as  fostering 
regional  inter-departmental  cooperation  across 
twenty-eight  departments. 

Quality  Queensland ,  however,  does  reflect  a 
significant  change  from  the  previous 
government's  approach  in  organisational  and 
management  terms,  and  signals  a  clear  break 
from  the  previous  government’s  strictly  'top 
down',  autarchic  stance  on  regional 
development  issues.  In  terms  of  its  underlying 
market-driven  philosophy  it  differs  little  from 


that  espoused  by  the  previous  government. 
Quality  Queensland  probably  prompted  the 
Labor  Opposition  to  place  regional  development 
high  on  its  policy  agenda  in  the  pre-election 
campaign  of  1989. 

LABOR  S  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
CHALLENGE 

The  Labor  Party,  sensing  an  opportunity  to 
escape  thirty-two  years'  occupation  of  the 
Opposition  benches,  set  about  building  a 
regional  development  strategy  using  a  'hands 
on'  approach.  Shadow  Treasurer  de  Lacy, 
accompanied  by  regional  development  expert, 
Dr  Kay  Bowman  (recently  recruited  from 
interstate),  set  out  on  a  fact-finding  tour  of  the 
state.  The  pragmatic  shadow  treasurer  was 
meticulous  in  his  consultation  and  the 
documentation  of  the  development  needs  of 
regions  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  regional 
communities. 

Regional  University  academics,  development 
officers/managers  of  RDOs,  State  Government 
regional  officers,  regional  executives  of 
industrial  and  commercial  organisations, 
industrial  and  commercial  organisations, 
industry  leaders  and  professional  and 
community  groups  were  questioned  and 
encouraged  to  express  their  views.  The 
outcome  of  this  exercise  was  Labor's  Regional 
Economic  Development  Plan  which  was  made 
up  of  separate  development  strategies  for 
thirteen  identified  economic  regions  across  the 
state.  The  Opposition  could  rightfully  claim  that 
each  of  the  thirteen  regional  strategies  had  been 
developed  through  genuine  face-to-face 
consultation  with  representative  key  players  and 
interest  groups.  Each  took  into  account  the 
needs  that  were  peculiar  to  the  particular  region. 
Regions  had  a  sense  of  ownership  in  these 
strategies. 

The  generic  aims  of  the  overall  regional 
development  planning  process  were: 

•  strengthening  and  broadening  the  regional 

economy; 

•  building  jobs  for  and  with  the  regional 

population; 

•  meeting  regional  infrastructure 

requirements; 

•  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of  regional 

residents;  and 

•  improving  regional  development  planning 
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and  coordination. 

(  \  ahor's  Regional  Economic  Development 
Plan ,  p.  3) 

The  philosophical  underpinnings  of  the  overall 
strategy  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
enshrined  in  Quality  Queensland ,  with  both 
approaches  stressing  the  need  to  engage  the 
support  of  the  private  sector  in  setting  the 
strategic  directions  for  regional  development 
and  energising  the  regional  development 
process. 

The  main  differences  between  the  two 
approaches  were: 

(1)  The  Labor  Opposition  adopted  a  truly 
'bottom  up'  consultative  approach  in  setting 
the  directions  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
economic  regions,  whereas  the  government 
had  relied  on  professional  consultants  to  do 
the  consultation  which  was  confined  to  a 
key  player  short-list  that  could  not  claim  to 
have  been  representative  either  in  a 
geographic  sense  or  in  terms  of  industrial 
mix.  It  was  dominated  by  senior  Public 
Service  bureaucrats.  The  Consultants' 
report  could  be  viewed  as  elitist  and  its 
subsequent  influence  on  Quality  Queensland 
could  be  classified  as  essentially  'top 
down'. 

(2)  If  elected  to  office  the  Opposition  was 
prepared  to  commence  implementation  of  its 
regional  strategies  immediately,  whereas  the 
keystone  of  the  government's  strategy,  the 
CDRO  initiative,  was  clearly  experimental, 
with  the  pilot  CDRO,  at  the  Premier's 
behest,  to  be  established  at  Rockhampton, 
the  service  centre  for  the  Central 
Queensland  Region. 

(3)  The  Opposition  promised  to  set  up  a 
specialist  agency,  in  the  form  of  a 
Department  or  Bureau  of  Regional 
Development,  to  coordinate  the 
implementation  of  regional  economic 
development  policy.  The  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  prepared  to  rely  on 
existing  departments  which  would  receive 
some  managerial  direction  from  the  State 
Economic  Development  Strategy  Division 
within  the  Premier's  Department. 

(4)  Most  importantly,  the  Opposition  had  the 
foresight  to  designate  thirteen  economic 
regions  within  the  state  and  had  promised  to 
take  the  circumstances  of  each  into  account 


when  implementing  its  state-wide  economic- 
development  plan.  The  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  content  to  allow  regions  to 
emerge  around  the  CDROs,  which  left  a  bit 
of  a  vacuum  for  areas  that  would  have  to 
wait  for  three  years  or  more  before  being 
assigned  a  CDRO,  if  at  all,  depending  on 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  experimental 
Rockhampton-based  pilot  CDRO.  Any 
expectation  that  new  regional  development 
initiatives  could  have  been  implemented  in 
an  effective  and  coordinated  manner  by 
existing  government  departments  would 
have  been  naive  given  the  remarkable 
capacity  for  non-cooperation  demonstrated 
by  the  dominant  service  delivery 
departments  and  even  within  divisions  of 
those  departments. 

The  Ahern  Government,  despite  having  adopted 
a  post-Fitzgerald  Inquiry  reformist  agenda, 
lacked  internal  unity  in  the  wake  of  the  toppling 
of  Joh  Bjelke-Petersen  as  Premier,  and  was  ill- 
prepared  to  withstand  another  leadership  spill. 
It  had  lost  the  initiative  on  the  regional 
development  issue  to  an  Opposition  that  now 
sensed  imminent  victory. 

The  Goss  Labor  Government  won  Office  on  2 
December  1989  and  was  immediately 
confronted  with  a  formidable  reform  agenda. 
Somehow,  Labor's  Regional  Economic 
Development  Plan  appears  to  have  lost  its 
urgency  and,  within  twelve  months,  it  had 
faded  into  obscurity.  The  Regional  Economic 
Development  Plan  for  Queensland ,  which 
required  the  establishment  of  a  Department  or 
Bureau  of  Regional  Development  (or  both)  to 
ensure  its  implementation,  now  appeared  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  pre-election  policy 
strategy  to  counter  the  regional  economic 
development  initiatives  that  had  been  flagged  in 
Quality  Queensland. 

Roberts  (1991)  identifies  the  principal  functions 
of  the  promised  Department  of  Regional 
Development  as: 

•  A  facilitation  of  local  government 
involvement  in  regional 
development; 

•  facilitation  of  non -government 
organisations'  involvement  in 
regional  development;  and 

•  facilitation  of  private  sector  activity 
by  involvement  in  the  development 
of  regional  development  strategies. 

(p.  13) 
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Roberts  (1991)  goes  on  to  identify  elements  of 
the  new  government's  approach  to  regional 
development: 

Once  in  Office,  the  new  government 
appears  to  have  settled  on  four  principal 
economic  development  strategies, 
namely: 

•  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Regional  Development  ( consistent 
with  its  pre-election  commitment) 

•  regionalisation  of  government 
services; 

•  review  of  regional  economic 
development  programs  administered 
by  state  government  agencies;  and 

•  the  phasing  out  of  En  terprise  Zones 
in  favour  of  targeted  regional 
industry  assistance  programs,  (p. 

13) 

As  might  have  been  expected,  shortly  after  the 
Goss  Government  attaining  office,  a  Bureau  of 
Regional  Development  was  established  quickly 
(February  1990)  and  placed  under  the 
custodianship  of  Treasurer  Keith  de  Lacy. 

The  Bureau's  major  role  was  to  ensure: 

The  enhancement  of  the  government's 
and  the  community's  capacity  to  realise 
the  economic  and  social  potential  of 
regions  in  Queensland,  primarily  by 
improving  the  coordination,  facilitation 
and  consultation  processes  between  and 
within  all  levels  of  government, 
community  and  the  private  sector. 
(Bureau  of  Regional  Development 
[1990],  p.  2) 

The  Bureau  set  about  carrying  out  its  mandate 
with  some  vigour,  but  before  long  was  under 
attack  from  established  departments  who 
resented  its  intrusion  into  their  traditional  areas 
of  jurisdiction.  Although  still  finding  its  feet  in 
an  volatile  public  service  environment,  the 
Bureau  had  to  fend  off  attacks  and  fight 
skirmishes  on  many  fronts.  It  was  being 
'white-anted'  from  the  moment  it  was 
established.  Its  recommendation  that  the  state 
should  be  divided  up  into  uniform 
administrative  regions  for  all  departments  made 
it  the  target  of  a  concerted  attack  from  the 
defenders  of  the  status  quo  across  all 
departments.  It  was  abolished  in  November 
1990.  Another  case  of  'infanticide  in  the 
bureaucracy'! 


The  back-peddling  now  began  in  earnest.  The 
Department  of  Business,  Industry  and  Regional 
Development  (DBIRD)  was  formed  to  look 
after  the  business/economic  side  of  regional 
development.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  under  the  stewardship  of 
Deputy  Premier,  Tom  Burns,  was  assigned 
responsibility  for  regional  infrastructure 
provision  (the  big  money),  and  the  Department 
of  the  Premier,  Economic  and  Trade 
Development  retained  a  key  role  in  driving 
major  projects  and  the  coordination  of 
infrastructure  provision  to  support  them.  The 
difficult  task  of  the  regionalisation  of 
government  departments  was  assigned  to  the 
Public  Sector  Management  Commission.  Social 
aspects  of  regional  development  and  soft 
infrastructure  provision  remained  the 
responsibility  of  the  established  departments 
that  had  traditionally  performed  these  functions. 

The  vision  of  carefully  planned  and  coordinated 
regional  economic  development  had  dissipated. 
Fragmentation,  inter-departmental  bickering  and 
ad  hoc  decision-making  were  again  enthroned. 
The  situation  at  the  end  of  1991  was  little 
different  from  that  which  had  obtained  in  the 
Joh  Bjelke-Petersen  days.  In  a  sense  it  was 
worse  as  public  sector  morale  was  now  in 
tatters.  Then  came  Queensland  -  Leading  State. 


The  vision  of  carefully  planned 
and  coordinated  regional 
economic  development  had 
dissipated. 


After  surviving  the  first  year  of  Labor 
Government,  Rockhampton's  CDRO  had  its 
funding  withdrawn  and  its  functions  taken  over 
by  the  newly  regionalised  DBIRD.  Although 
Labor's  Regional  Economic  Development  Plan 
for  the  state  had  been  abandoned,  the 
designated  thirteen  economic  regions  were 
retained  as  DBIRD  administrative  regions. 
Faced  with  the  spectre  of  another  election,  the 
Goss  Government's  belated  answer  to  Quality 
Queensland  was  presented  in  Queensland  - 
Leading  State.  Apart  from  documenting 
Queensland's  excellent  recent  economic 
performance,  this  policy  statement  could  be 
viewed  as  a  stratagem  used  to  divert  attention 
from  what  could  only  be  described  as  a  regional 
development  debacle.  Entrenched  bureaucratic 
mind-sets  had  triumphed. 
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Ql  KKNSLANI)  LEADING  STATI 
REFURBISHED  RHETORIC 


Queensland  -  Leading  State ,  subtitled  'State 
Economic  Development  Policy ',  was  released 
in  April  1992.  This  policy  document  has 
striking  similarities  with  the  Ahern 
Government's  Quality  Queensland  released 
some  three  and  a  half  years  earlier. 

The  document  identifies  regional  development 
as  one  of  the  five  economic  policy  functions  of 
state  governments  (albeit  the  fifth),  and  with  no 
apparent  embarrassment  states: 

The  Goss  Government's  general  policy 
of  market  enhancement  aims  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  the  economy  can 
operate  efficiently,  with  minimal 
government  interference  with 
commercial  decision-making.  This 
approach  is  endorsed  hy  the  World 
Bank,  the  OECD  and  development 
experts  such  as  Dr  Ross  Garnaut.  (p.  2) 

The  'market-friendly'  model  was  trotted  out 
again. 

Specifically  on  regional  development,  the 
document  states: 

The  government  facilitates  the 
development  of  all  regions  rather  than 
targeting  particular  regions  at  the 
expense  of  others,  (p.  5) 


The  thirteen  regions  were  retained,  but  instead 
of  each  working  in  collaboration  with  the 
government  in  developing  its  own  'tailor  made' 
region  economic  development  strategy 
consistent  with  the  state-wide  regional 
economic  Development  Plan,  they  were  now 
being  offered  an  'off-the-shelf  collection  of 
technical  support  programs  that  were  not 
integrated  in  any  sense.  Instead  of  an  integrated 
strategy  and  an  inspiring  vision  for  the  future, 
regions  were  being  offered  a  plethora  of  mini¬ 
project  options.  In  addition,  in  principle,  the 
CDRO  concept  had  been  resurrected  by  placing 
the  onus  on  the  enterprise  of  regional  key 
players  to  perform  the  task  that  a  government 
with  a  coherent  regional  economic  development 
plan  and  the  commitment  to  implement  it  was  in 
a  better  position  to  perform. 


Without  doubt,  transferring 
government  employees  from 
Brisbane  to  other  centres  across 
the  state  provides  some  stimulus 
to  local  economies. 


And,  to  complete  the  picture,  the  document 
states: 


The  government  has  also  improved 
regional  services  and  stimulated 
regional  economies  hy  decentralising 
government  Departments,  (p.  5) 


This  could  easily  translate  into  a  more 
informative  statement  such  as:  The  government 
has  no  regional  development  policy  as  such;  by 
promoting  the  development  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  all  regions  will  benefit  by  the  'trickle 
down'  effect. 

Joh  B  jelke-Petersen  would  also  have  felt 
comfortable  with  this  position.  The  statement 
continues: 

Through  the  Department  of  Business, 
Industry  and  Regional  Development 
(DBIRD),  the  Government  has 
established  a  network  of  thirteen 
regional  offices  throughout  the  state  to 
administer  and  deliver  its  industry  and 
technical  support  programs  and  is 
encouraging  regional  bodies  to  identify 
and  develop  potential  industry 
opportunities  through  the  Regional 
Economic  Development  Program,  (p.  5) 


Without  doubt,  transferring  government 
employees  from  Brisbane  to  other  centres 
across  the  state  provides  some  stimulus  to  local 
economies.  However,  with  cost  cutting 
measures,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  levels  of 
services  have  in  fact  improved.  Regionalisation 
has  not  been  the  success  story  that  this 
statement  implies.  There  is  not  much  evidence 
of  a  'whole  of  government'  approach  having 
yet  emerged. 

The  idea  of  the  government  being  willing  to 

help  only  those  regions  that  could  demonstrate 

that  they  were  self-starters  appears  to  have  also 

been  adopted  by  Prime  Minister  Keating,  who, 

when  addressing  the  New  South  Wales  Labor 

Party  State  Conference  in  June  1993  asserted: 

% 

...  the  proper  starting  point  will  be  to 
ask  not  what  the  Commonwealth 
Government  can  do  for  a  region,  but 
what  can  a  region  do  for  itself.  The  role 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  not  be  to 
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deliver  money  by  the  dray  load  but  to 
assist  regions  to  take  advantage  of  their 
potential. 

What  is  overlooked  in  this  market-facilitation 
philosophy  is  that  integrated  strategic  planning 
of  regional  development  can  accelerate 
structural  change  to  take  advantages  of 
economic  development  and  export  opportunities 
such  as  those  identified  in  the  Garnaut  Report 
(1989).  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  take 
advantage  of  Garnaut's  recommendations 
without  a  regional  economic  development 
strategy. 

There  is  also  the  point  that  governments  are 
responsible  for  developing  policies  that  serve 
the  interests  of  their  electorates.  To  state  that 
market  forces  will  determine  where  certain 
economic  activities  will  occur  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  there  is  no  need  for  regional 
economic  development  policy.  But  regions  do 
not  have  access  to  the  same  strategic 
information  as  governments  nor  can  they  easily 
avail  of  the  high  levels  of  expertise  that  reside  in 
government  bureaucracies — all  paid  for  by 
taxpayer's  money. 


To  state  that  market  forces  will 
determine  where  certain 
economic  activities  will  occur  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  there  is 
no  need  for  regional  economic 
development  policy* 


The  fact  that  the  Queensland  economy  has 
recorded  a  sound  performance  over  the  past  five 
years  has  to  be  attributed  largely  to  prudent 
management  of  the  state's  finances.  If  anything, 
this  credible  performance  should  have  prompted 
the  government  to  return  something  to  the 
regions  whence  a  high  proportion  of  the  state's 
export  income  is  derived. 

Had  the  Goss  Government  been  serious  about 
its  pre-election  regional  development  promises 
it  would  have  proceeded  to  implement  its 
Regional  Economic  Development  Plan.  Perhaps 
as  Stevens  and  Wanna  (1993)  suggest,  the 
government  found  that  it  had  "too  much  on  its 
plate"  and  slid  away  from  some  of  its  promised 
initiatives. 

...  an  inexperienced  Labor  government 
was  elected  with  a  clear  mandate  to 
reform  the  system  of  government  in 


Queensland.  But  the  situation  was 
complex  from  the  start.  A  great  deal  of 
reform  expected  by  the  electorate  was 
not  related  to  Labor's  explicit  policies, 
but  to  the  Fitzgerald  Agenda.  Reform 
was  shaped  by  both  the  unfolding  post- 
Fitzgerald  process  and  the  calculations 
of  the  new  political  executive,  which 
were  not  necessarily  in  line  with  Labor 
policy.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is, 
that  Labor  was  elected  to  govern, 
although  many  of  the  policies  it  would 
be  called  upon  to  implement  would  not 
be  its  own  but  those  emanating  from 
Fitzgerald  and  the  independent 
commissions  proposed  in  his  report. 

(p.2) 

The  focus  of  the  Goss  Government  on  the 
Southeast  corner  of  the  state  (after  the  fashion 
of  the  Joh  Bjelke-Petersen  Government) 
remains.  SEQ2001  is  an  ambitious  project. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  similar  approach 
being  extended  to  Central,  North  or  Western 
Queensland.  Doubtless,  planning,  coordination 
and  community  input  is  necessary  to  create  a 
visionary  future  for  the  densely  populated 
Southeast  corner  of  the  state;  the  remainder  of 
the  state  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  delivery  of 
a  mixed  bag  of  services  provided  those 
preparing  submissions  and  undertaking  projects 
can  negotiate  the  formidable  bureaucratic  red 
tape  and  accountability  requirements  of 
DBIRD's  Regional  Economic  Development 
Program. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Goss  Labor  Government  has  conveniently 
forgotten  its  pre-1989  election  promises  to 
elevate  regional  economic  development  to 
priority  on  the  policy  agenda  and  to  institute  a 
structured  and  integrated  approach  to  assisting 
regions  across  the  state  to  achieve  their  full 
development  potential.  Muddling  through  and 
incrementalism  have  triumphed  over  rational 
decision-making.  The  arrogant  and  elitist 
paternalism  that  has  emerged  in  the  Goss 
Government's  second  term  of  office  has 
striking  similarities  with  the  prevalent  attitudes 
during  the  Bjelke-Petersen  era.  Regional 
economic  development  has  been  relegated  to  a 
virtual  non-issue  on  the  Goss  Government's 
policy  agenda. 
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STRATEGIC  PLANNING  IN  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA:  A  SUGGESTED 
IMPLEMENTATION  FRAMEWORK 

Des  Mundy 

South  Australian  Local  Government 
Association 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Through  intergovernmental  discussions  and 
negotiations  between  Commonwealth,  state  and 
local  government  an  approach  has  been 
proposed  which  will  ensure  the  objectives  of 
the  ‘Working  Nation;  statement  and  the  strategic 
planning  requirements  of  the  state  are  achieved. 
This  will  be  given  effect  under  a  broad  regional 
development  strategy. 

The  strategy  will  enhance  planning  processes 
and  provide  the  advice  necessary  to  improve  co¬ 
ordination,  responsiveness  and  relevance  of 
Commonwealth  and  state  services  and 
programs  to  meet  regional  needs.  Through  the 
progressive  adoption  of  a  strategic  planning 
approach,  a  collaborative  ‘all  of  state’  effort 
which  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  industry 
leadership  and  sustainable  economic 
development,  will  be  established. 

This  approach  is  designed  to  : 


•  minimise  overlap  and  duplication  of  effort 
between  spheres  of  government 


•  enable  existing  structures  to  improve  their 
performance  and  play  a  key  role  in  the 
regional  development  process. 


•  meet  the  requirements  of  Industry,  regional 
communities  and  government  while 
minimising  the  establishment  of  additional 
bureaucratic  structures. 


•  integrate  economic  development  activity 
more  closely  and  effectively  with 
employment  policy  and  labour  market 
intervention,  with  the  emphasis  being  on 
sustainable  development  and  employment 
outcomes. 

In  pursuing  this  approach  state.  Commonwealth 
and  local  government  together  with  Industry 
and  regional  communities  will  form  a  strong 
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coalition  which  can  respond  strategically  to  the 
state's  strategic  planning  needs  and  the 
Commonwealth’s  ‘Working  Nation'  document 
including,  regional  development  assistance, 
industry  development  assistance  and 
employment  and  labour  market  measures, 
particularly  for  the  long  term  unemployed. 

1  STRATEGY  PRINCIPLES 

The  Strategy  draws  on  the  major  findings  of  the 
‘McKinsey  Report’  and  will  operate  under  the 
following  principles  utilising  existing  regional 
organisations  and  the  proposed  Commonwealth 
consultation  arrangements  outline  in  ‘Working 
Nation’. 

The  Strategy  will: 

•  be  developed  as  an  ‘all  of  state’  initiative 
supported  by  state,  Commonwealth  and 
local  government  in  conjunction  with 
Industry  and  regional  interests,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  achieving  the 
outcomes  articulated  in  the  Commonwealth’s 
‘Working  Nation’  document. 

•  will  cover  a  range  of  strategic  development 
areas  including  economic  development, 
employment  and  training  development, 
environmental  policy  development,  social 
development  etc.  all  of  which  will  be 
integrated  to  form  a  comprehensive  regional 
development  strategy. 

•  identify  employment  opportunities  within  the 
context  of  regional  and  economic 
development  and  will  seek  to  provide  a  fair 
share  of  these  opportunities  for  all  persons, 
particularly  long  term  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  groups. 

•  establish  a  co-ordinated  management 
approach  which  draws  upon  the  existing 
commitment  and  resources  of  Regional 
Development  Boards  and  their  Employment 
and  Training  Committees. 

In  recognition  of  the  larger  context  in  which 
regional  strategies  are  to  be  developed,  the 
Strategy  will,  among  other  things: 

•  improve  linkages  between  labour  market 
programs  and  sustainable  economic 
development; 

•  establish  a  greater  focus  on  negotiated 
performance-based  approaches; 


•  enhance  regional  leadership  and  management 
capacity  and  develop  a  focus  on  markets 
beyond  the  region  (exports); 

•  improve  the  ability  of  regions  within  SA  to 
demonstrate  best  practice; 

•  provide  an  approach  which  recognises  the 
imperatives  in  the  ‘Working  Nation’ 
statement  concerning  the  need  to  further 
improve  local  level  delivery  of  programs; 

•  meet  the  requirements  of  Commonwealth 
Area  Consultative  Committee. 

These  principles  will  be  strongly  adhered  to 

during  the  implementation  stage  of  the  Strategy 

outlined  below. 

2  PROPOSED  IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation  will  require  ongoing 
negotiations  between  Commonwealth 
Government,  state  government,  local 
government,  Regional  Development  Boards, 
their  employment  and  training  committees, 
industry  and  regional  communities, 
involving  : 

•  the  development  of  arrangements  to  enable 
existing  Regional  Development  Boards 
through  their  Employment  and  Training 
Committees  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
implementing  labour  market  objectives  in 
line  with  key  objectives  of  a  broader  regional 
development  strategy; 

•  the  maintenance  of  labour  market  support 
and  effort  at  current  levels  while  seeking  to 
develop  a  broader  regional  context; 

•  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
administrative  arrangements  through 
negotiated  outcomes-based  performance 
agreements; 

•  the  integration  of  the  Commonwealth’s  Area 
Consultative  Committees  (ACCs)  into  the 
strategy,  under  the  following  arrangements: 

•  ACCs  are  to  be  ‘industry  driven’  with 
input  from  the  SA  Employers  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

•  There  is  no  ‘standard’  model  to  be 
used  in  the  establishment  of  ACCs. 

•  DEET  will  continue  to  seek  the  best 
approach  in  establishing  ACCs  in  SA 
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ACC's  are  to  he  seen  clearly  as  ‘advisory’ 
bodies. 

•  The  Commonwealth  is  keen  to  identify 
the  directions  to  he  taken  by  the  state 
government’ s  Economic  Development 
Authority  (EDA)  and  acknowledges  the 
important  strategic  link  between  economic 
and  labour  market  program  development. 
ACC  member  to  include  : 

representation  for  industry 
stakeholders 

-  regional  development  boards 

-  local  government 

-  community  groups 

•  The  ACC  role  in  the  short  term  will  be 
to  advise  the  CES  on  how  best  to  rapidly 
apply  Commonwealth  services  and 
programs  to  assist  in  the  growth  of 
employment  and  related  training 
opportunities  particularly  for  the  long 
term  unemployed  and  the  needs  of 
regional  industry  and  the  community. 

•  In  the  medium  term  ACCs  will  form 
an  integral  part  of  a  state-wide  Regional 
Strategy  and  will  have  an  expanded  role 
which  links  them  to  a  ‘strategic 
development’  function.  This  will  involve 
a  broader  focus  and  role  than  just  the 
provision  of  advice  concerning  labour 
market  program  development. 

Given  the  dual  and  expanded  role  of  ACCs  it  is 
more  appropriate  that  they  be  constituted  as 
‘REGIONAL  CONSULTATIVE  GROUPS’ 
and  not  simply  as  ACCs. 

This  ‘expanded’  Regional  Consultative  Group 
will  build  upon  existing  Regional  Development 
Organisations  (REDOs)  by  linking  them  under  a 
broad  regional  context  as  part  of  a  state-wide 
approach. 


introduced  under  a  staged  approach  and  will 
meet  the  state’s  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
identification  of  broader  regional  development 
‘groups’  while  at  the  same  time  aligning  with 
the  proposed  regions  through  the  ACC 
initiative. 

Regional  Consultative  Groups  will  be 
established  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Commonwealth,  state  and  local  government. 
Resources  to  provide  ‘secretariat/administrative 
type’  services  to  the  group  will  be  organised 
through  DEET  in  consultation  with  the  state. 

Additional  support  services  to  enable  the 
advisory,  planning,  research  and  development 
functions  for  the  groups  will  be  provided 
through  a  combination  of  inputs.  Of  particular 
importance  in  this  regard  will  be  the  application 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  Regional  Development 
Program  and  the  Office  of  Labour  Market 
Adjustment  strategy  (OLMA). 

Clearly  the  application  of  these  resources  will 
be  additional  to  those  which  are  currently 
deployed  in  regions. 

3  SUMMARY 

The  approach  being  pursued  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  there  is  an  integrated  approach 
established  in  SA  which  will  : 

•  minimise  overlap  and  duplication  of  effort 
between  spheres  of  government 

•  enable  existing  structures  to  improve  their 
performance  and  play  a  key  role  in  the 
regional  development  process 

•  meet  the  requirements  of  Industry,  regional 
communities  and  government  while 
minimising  the  establishment  of  additional 
bureaucratic  structures. 


One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  expanded 
Regional  Consultative  Group  would  be  to 
synthesise  regional  development  plans  compiled 
by  the  existing  Regional  Economic 
Development  Boards  into  a  broader  contextual 
Regional  Development  Strategy  which  would 
include  economic,  environmental,  social  and 
labour  market  considerations. 

Such  a  strategy  would  enable  relevant  agencies 
and  organisations  to  co-ordinate  activities  and 
seek  long  term,  sustainable  solutions. 

The  Regional  Development  Strategy  will  be 


•  integrate  economic  development  activity 
more  closely  and  effectively  with 
employment  policy  and  labour  market 
intervention,  with  the  emphasis  being  on 
sustainable  development  and  employment 
outcomes. 


While  the  above  developments  are  proceeding, 
state  and  local  government  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Commonwealth  to  maximise  the 


effectiveness  of  ‘Working  Nation’  initiatives  as 
they  apply  to  South  Australia. 
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